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NOTES. hours a week. We are beginning to dislike cant even 


ie should be more generally understood that a reputa- 

tion in the House of Commons is not the same thing 
as a reputation in the country. To take the most con- 
spicuous examples: Mr. Gladstone was always more 
popular in the country than he was in the House, while 
Mr. Disraeli was more justly appreciated in the House 
than by the mass of Englishmen. Or, again, Sir William 
Harcourt is emphatically a House of Commons man, 
whereas Lord Rosebery is more highly thought of by 
the electors. An explanation of this fact can be stated 
in various ways. One might say that the House likes 
cynicism as much as the country likes commonplace ; 
that epigram is relished at Westminster and rhetoric on 
the platform; the truth being that the House has had 
the opportunity of seeing clearly the interested motives, 
the petty vanities, and childish shortcomings of even the 
greatest men, and so has become uncompromisingly 
realist in its taste, while the public at large is incurably 
romantic in regard to its leaders. Accordingly Lord 
Rosebery is cheered by the many who think there is 
something fine and generous in throwing up a great 
position, while Sir William Harcourt will be better 
understood in the House of Commons, the majority of 
whose members will relish his manner of denying that 
he ever contemplated the idea of resigning —‘‘ of adding 
at this time to the difficulties of the Liberal party.” 


Mr. Goschen’s praise of ‘‘ the noble British nation ” 
at Birmingham was clever, even if it was not so 
original or so able as Mr. Chamberlain seemed to 
think. Mr. Goschen believes that the foreign policy of 
England is at least as unselfish as that of any foreign 
country, and continues in a fine glow of insular self- 
complacence: ‘‘ If our more sober-minded people did 
not inscribe liberty, fraternity, and equality in 
flaring letters on flags and porticoes, the history of 
our dealings with inferior races during the last fifty 
years will show to the world that, better than 
most governing nations, we have understood the 
deeper significance of those words.” Really? And 
yet we understand that no Indian, however exalted his 
rank, is allowed to cross the sacred threshold of the 
club in Calcutta. In the same spirit Mr. Goschen goes 
on to abuse Von Treitschke, whom he ignorantly calls 
‘*the most eminent of German historians,” because 
the Professor ventured to question our entire un- 
selfishness even in the abolition of negro slavery. 
One evidence of this perfect unselfishness may 
be added to Mr. Goschen’s rhetorical assertions. 
The first Reform Parliament, sitting, we believe, in 
1833, decreed that no adult negro in our West Indian 
colonies should be worked for more than forty-eight 
hours a week. The same legislators at the same time 
made a law that English children under twelve years of 
age should not be worked for more than seventy-two 


from such eminent professors of the art as Mr. Goschen. 


This is a sad world, a cynical, backbiting, unchari- 
table world. ‘* What's his little game?” is the vulgar 
question asked on all hands about Sir Edward Clarke 
and his extraordinary speech on the Venezuelan ques- 
tion. England may be wrong in the position she has 
taken up; that remains to be seen. But for an ex- 
law officer of the Crown to proclaim from the platform 
that England is wrong, is conduct so inexplicable that it 
is freely conjectured that Sir Edward Clarke has con- 
descended to appear ‘‘for one night only” in the 
humble but useful 7é/e of a bonnet. In other words, it 
is supposed that Lord Salisbury, wishing to prepare the 
public for a retreat on the part of the British Govern- 
ment, instructed Sir Edward Clarke to break the news 
gently to the world. But these are not Lord Salis- 
bury’s usual methods, nor, for that matter, Sir Edward 
Clarke’s. If the speech was uninspired, we can only 
say it was consummately injudicious. 


It was not a bad idea to revive the celebration of 
Trafalgar day, and the decoration of the Nelson statue 
was tasteful, and afforded pleasure to a huge crowd on 
Wednesday. A brisk trade was done in penny “lives” 
of the hero; but we should like to know how many 
copies of Mr. Hannay’s edition of Southey’s Life were 
sold, and how many people read Mr. Hannay’s note 
in the Appendix on Emma Hamilton. The ‘ Daily 
Chronicle ” declared that ‘‘ we have lit upon an age in 
which men like Nelson could not have drawn the 
breath of life.” That may be true, for we do not know 
what the Nonconformist conscience would have said to 
the carrying-on between the Admiral and the Am- 
bassador’s wife at Naples and Palermo. If Mr. Parnell 
had been a fighter, instead of a talker, would he have 
been stuck on a statue, and decorated with garlands ? 
We are rather pleased to find that ninety years ago 
the ‘‘Times” was the same hypocritical, success- 
worshipping, self-complacent Philistine that it is to-day ; 
for in its leading article of 7 November, 1805, it tells us 
that ‘‘his Lordship, with that fervent piety which so 
strongly marked his character, returned thanks to the 
Almighty.” Is not that the organ of the valeéaille all 


over ? 


Our pleasure at finding that Mr. Leonard Courtney 
was well enough to descend again into the arena was 
tempered by regret at his performance. The advice 
that England should place a prince in Cyprus, and 
throw Egypt back into the hotch-pot of Europe, to 

lease ‘‘the workers for righteousness in the East,” 
is mere cant. As we no longer intend to defend 
Turkey, common honesty should make us give up 
Cyprus ; and we should leave Egypt because we have 
repeatedly promised to do so. In each case, too, our 
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duty and our interest happen to coincide. Cyprus is 
expensive, and Egypt costs us the friendship of France. 
Lord Rosebery, who seems to have recovered his 
natural wit and buoyancy of mind now that he has 
shaken off his Radical pursuers, has snubbed Mr. 
Leonard Courtney very neatly. ‘‘ The unofficial adviser 
of the nation” was in Lord Rosebery’s happiest vein. 
Speaking once in the House of Lords of the ‘ Perish 
India” professor, Lord Beaconsfield said contemp- 
tuously, ‘‘ Naviget Anticyram.” And that is all we can 
say to Mr. Courtney. 


Captain Greville, whom the Conservatives of East 
Bradford have chosen as their candidate, is the eldest 
son of Lord Greville, the son-in-law of Mr. McEwan, 
the wealthy Edinburgh brewer, and an officer in the 
Life Guards. After Captain Selwyn and Sir Herbert 
Naylor-Leyland, we thought the Tories had had 
enough of ‘‘tin bellies.” We cannot quite under- 
stand why Lord Charles Beresford refused what 
appears to everybody a very good chance of return- 
ing to the House of Commons, unless he nurses the 
ambition of disputing Mr. Chamberlain’s supremacy at 
Birmingham. His lordship’s speech in that city to the 
Midland Conservative Club, on Trafalgar Day, lends 
colour to this interpretation of his conduct. Lord 
Charles informed his Birmingham friends that the 
danger which had created the Unionist alliance had 
now disappeared, and he suggested that the Liberal- 
Unionists should either drop their separate organization 
and become Conservatives, or return with Mr. Chamber- 
lain to ‘‘a robust Liberal party.” 


We agree with Lord Charles Beresford that a strong 
and united Opposition is as essential to the national 
welfare as a strong Government. We admit, too, that 
between the Liberal-Unionists ,and Conservatives 
“‘there is no definite compact publicly made.” We 
cannot deny that between the two wings of the Unionist 
party ‘‘ matters are not as clear as they might be” ; 
and we will add something which Lord Charles has not 
said. The Liberal-Unionists have weakened their posi- 
tion by the greediness with which they grasped, and 
continue to grasp, a wholly disproportionate share of 
the offices at the disposal of the Government. What 
was done a year ago on the formation of the Govern- 
ment was bad enough ; but in the succeeding twelve 
months the posts of Registrar to the Privy Council, 
Legal Member of the Viceroy of India’s Council, and 
Chief Justice of Bengal have all been given to Liberal- 
Unionists. We are also alive to the danger of the 
Liberal-Unionists ‘‘ breaking away on some side issue 
when the Conservative party does not happen to occupy 
the predominant position it does now.” But when all 
these things have been said, we doubt the wisdom or 
the propriety of suggesting to Mr. Chamberlain, in 
Birmingham, that he should go back and lead ‘‘a robust 
Liberal party.” 


The rumour current last week that Count Woronzoff 
Daschkoff would eventually take the place of the late 
Prince Lobanoff as Minister for Foreign Affairs, to the 
exclusion of M. Shiskine, may be dismissed as a silly 
canard. Whatever the foreign policy of Nicholas II. 
turns out to be, he will want a man of strong will and 
firm purpose to carry it out. Without overestimating 
the qualities in this respect of one of the two principal 
collaborateurs of the late M. Nicolas de Giers, it is no 
libel on Count Woronzoff to say that, compared with 
either M. Shiskine or, for the matter of that, with any 
of the chief advisers of the young Tsar, he is very weak. 
Though a charming man of the world, neither he as the 
administrator of the Imperial Appanages, nor his col- 
league M. Ostrowski as the administrator of the 
Imperial Crown Domains, has been able to stop the 
pillage and corruption rife in both departments. 


Without professing to be better informed than our 
contemporaries, we should not be surprised, in the 
event of M. Shiskine’s retirement from the position 
created by an interregnum, to see him permanently 
superseded by some one who appears to have attracted 
little or no attention from the wiseacres and would-be 
prophets of the diplomatic world. We allude to Baron 
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Wlangali, M. Shiskine’s erstwhile colleague, and (unless 
we are mistaken) the present representative of Russia at 
the Quirinal. It was he who virtually conceived the inter- 
view at Monza between King Humbert and the Marquis 
di Rudini on one side and the late M. de Giers on the 
other. He is known to be a most able man; in fact, the 
abler man of the two collaborateurs of Alexander III.’s 
Foreign Minister. We will go further still, and say 
that they were, with the exception of their chief, the 
only able men directly attached to the Russian Foreign 
Office. Baron Wlangali is, moreover, credited with a 
distinctly anti-German policy, and with an_ intense 
desire to detach Italy from the Triple Alliance. The 
corollary to this, it need scarcely be pointed out, would 
be the constitution of another Tripartite Convention— 
we stop short of the word Alliance—between France, 
Russia, and Italy. The latter Power’s constant hanker- 
ing for Nice and Savoy M. Wlangali has more than 
once endeavoured to neutralize—to suppress it was, 
perhaps, impossible—by dangling before her the bait of 
the eventual possession of Trieste. England under such 
conditions would still be left ‘‘ splendidly isolated.” 


The Law Sittings should open to-day, but as the 
judges think it a pity to sit on Saturday, they will not 
assemble till Monday; and as the fatigue of breakfast 
with the Lord Chancellor and a walk up the Central 
Hall is enough for one day, they will then immediately 
adjourn all the Courts, so that suitors and other irre- 
levant people will have to await their lordships’ con- 
venience on Tuesday. That being all settled, the ma- 
jority of the Queen’s Bench judges will promptly scatter 
themselves over the face of the country, with an extra 
allowance of £7 10s. per diem, to decide, at such 
important centres as Appleby and Bodmin, whether or 
not John Jones stole a pair of boots, or, perchance, 
said one night at the ‘‘ Blue Pig” that his quendam 
crony Brown was a thief, and “‘ ought to be gaoled.” 
Each pair of boots or unadvised word, under this 
system, costs the country several hundred pounds, 
and meantime cases involving thousands of pounds and 
important trade interests are hung up in London. 
This is how the selected legal wisdom of the country 
conducts its business, and then it wonders sadly how it 
comes that law work is so slack, and that litigants 
show such a tendency to fight shy of the Courts! 
There has been much correspondence in the papers 
about certain new Rules which it appears the judges are 
incubating, and which are to set things right once for 
all; but as the Rules Committee has done little else 
since the Judicature Act than pass new Rules in one 
year only to find that they are all wrong the next, we 
cannot say we look forward with enthusiasm to the 
prospect. 


It is not quite easy to follow the week's news from 
South Africa about railway matters. On Wednesday 
we had a telegram from Bloemfontein to the effect that 
there was a deadlock, the President declaring that 
although the amount in dispute between the Free State 
and the Cape was small, there was a principle involved 
and he could not give way. But on Thursday a tele- 
gram from the Cape announced that ‘the railway- 
rate dispute has come to an end,” that a working 
agreement has been arrived at, and that the Volksraad, 
so far from organizing a block, is discussing what 
local lines it shall build out of the estimated profits of 
the main line under the new system. Coal and railway 
material for the Free State lines are to be carried over 
the Cape lines at special cheap rates, and in return 
every facility is to be given to through traffic to the 
Transvaal. We sincerely hope that it is all right, for 
it would be difficult to exaggerate the importance to 
the whole of South Africa of proper transport facilities. 
Separatism works havoc with business, as the Americans 
have long ago discovered. It is a pity that an ‘‘ Inter- 
State Commerce Law ” after the American pattern can- 
not be introduced into South Africa. 


Meanwhile, however, Dr. Leyds has got his new 
Press Law in force, and we wish him joy of it. Copies 
reached England this week, and we find it to be even 
more impossible than was at first reported. On a 
hasty reading it seems not unlike the German Press 
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Code of May 1874, but of course no European Govern- 
ment would have been idiotic enough to try and get 
each article signed by the writer. In the Northern 
Hemisphere we have found out that it is better not to 
make laws which cannot be enforced. The ‘‘ Times,” 
we see, has tried to work itself into a passion over the 
Aliens Expulsion Bill, another product of Dr. Leyds’s 
genius for making mistakes. It declares that this Bill 
runs counter to the Convention of 1884, and there is 
something in the argument; but it is enough for us 
to know that the Bill was not advertised as the 
Constitutional law of the Transvaal requires. Chief 
Justice Kotzé may be trusted to deal impartially in 
this matter. The Judiciary in the Transvaal has 
already had to correct the Legislature more than once. 
It seems to us probable that President Kriiger allowed 
the Bill to be passed knowing it was illegal, merely to 
give a vent to Dopper ill-humour. When the ‘‘ Times” 
in this connection speaks of ‘‘ highly Oriental oppres- 
sion ” it only shows its utter incapacity to understand a 
foreign people. 


Russia steadily presses forward in the Far East. She 
has now consented, in reply to a special embassy from 
Seoul, that Korea shall be diplomatically represented at 
St. Petersburg, though, with the King of Korea resident 
at the Russian Legation in Seoul, there does not seem 
much reason why he should appoint a Minister to the 
Russian capital when the Foreign Office there would do 
all his business for him free of expense. But it looks 
better, of course, especially from a Russian point of 
view. Mr. Waeber, the Russian chargé d'affaires at 
Seoul, is a very clever man and has won the complete 
confidence of the Koreans—so much so, that the 
“Korean Independent,” a curious little bilingual sheet 
published in the capital, hails a rumour of Mr. Waeber’s 
appointment to be Minister as ‘‘ a signal that Russia will 
maintain and strengthen the independent sovereignty of 
the nation”! Moreover, Russian ‘‘ merchants” are 
beginning to be interested in Korea as well as Russian 
officials and military men, and the last mail brings 
news of a curious timber concession granted to a Russian 
subject by the Korean Government, in which an under- 
taking is made by the concessionaire to deposit 15,000 
roubles in the ‘‘ Russo-Chinese Bank” as a guarantee 
of good faith. It is evident that Japan must make up 
her mind that her formidable Northern neighbour has 
come to Korea to stay. 


The lover of Oriental strangeness may now give up 
Japan in despair. It was bad enough when the 
Mikado’s army took to torpedoes and trousers; it 
was worse when his subjects descended to common 
journalism ; but with the advent of the bicycle the most 
fatal link with the unpicturesque West has been forged. 
The Tokyo Post Office officials now ride with impunity, 
and, according to latest information, the ‘‘ Metropolitan 
Police” are sending extensive orders to two local 
workshops. For not only does Japan ride; the deft 
fingers of her craftsmen are busy making machines. 
Moreover, they make them well; for—it sounds in- 
credible, but the statement comes on good authority— 
the Yokohama Bicycle Works have lately received an 
order for 100 machines from America ! and the American 
machinists are supposed to be licking creation in the 
bicycle business. There is a melancholy sense of disillu- 
sion about it all. No more graceful, posing, diagonal 
attitudes ; those three little maids now ‘‘ scorch ” home 
from school on pneumatic tyres. Mr. Gilbert must 
recast his opera. 


We lately pointed out that the increased activity of 
German shipyards had somewhat to do with the recent 
increased output of English steel, and that the circum- 
stance rubbed some of the gilding off the gingerbread. 
But if the present agitation got up by shipbuilders and 
ironmasters in Germany is successful (as it promises to 
be)—the gingerbread itself will go. The German iron- 
masters want to know why their shipbuilding com- 
patriots should go to England for materials ; they have 
announced their intention so to increase their means of 
output as to be able to execute orders of any magnitude, 
and they state their readiness to supply material at an 
actual loss to themselves, to begin with, if by so doing 
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they may secure the home market. Not to be outdone 
in patriotism, the German shipbuilders have signified a 
willingness on their part to pay more for German than 
for English material. Nor does the Government neglect 
to rise to the occasion. The Prussian State Railway 
authorities convened a meeting at Altona, and stated 
that they also would contribute to the good work by 
lowering the railway rates on home-produced materials 
for use in shipbuilding. There is a fine air of dis- 
interested patriotism about these admirable intentions ; 
but there is a philanthropy which pays, and the 
Germans know it. For England remains the question 
(in the words of Tompkyns, of the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle ”), 
** Where do J come in?” 


The practical suppression of Prince Mestchersky’s 
‘* Grashdanin,” which had already shrunk from a daily 
to a weekly edition before the Censor put his foot on it 
altogether, will surprise no one who knows his Russia. 
The wonder indeed is that it survived so long. The 
late Tsar, like some other dull people, had an ex- 
tremely blind side for men who managed to convince 
him of their personal honesty. He allowed it to be 
known that the ‘“‘Grashdanin” was the only Russian 

aper that he read regularly, and that he did so because 
its editor was an ‘‘honest man.” Prince Mestchersky 
would have been less than human if he had not pre- 
sumed upon this. At the beginning of the Franco- 
Russian enfente, five years ago, when the French fleet 
visited Cronstadt, he loaded the fleet, its officers, and 
their country with incessant and stinging ridicule. 
People marvelled then that it was allowed, and still 
more when he assailed the return demonstrations at 
Toulon and Paris as degrading to Russia and the Tsar. 
But the Censor’s hand was stayed: Alexander III. had 
said that Mestchersky was an ‘‘honest man”; and 
apparently he felt bound in consistency to give him a 
free rein. When Nicholas II. mounted the throne, how- 
ever, no time was lost in serving the ‘‘ Grashdanin” 
with a first notice. At the earliest moment compatible 
with filial piety, a second notice came, the effect of 
which was to reduce the paper to a weekly ; now at the 
third it is crumpled up altogether. 


The disappearance of the ‘‘Grashdanin” has more 
than a personal interest, however. It is, we believe, 
the first time that a Russian paper has been punished 
to the point of extinction for its comments on foreign 
polic. A strong editor like M. Katkoff was permitted 
to make his ‘‘ Moscow Gazette” a vehement critic of 
Russian foreign policy for years, and no one dreamed 
of molesting him ; whereas an attack on the sewage 
system of Moscow, or rather on the absence of one, 
might have wrecked the ‘‘ Gazette” altogether. Ap- 
parently the present Tsar takes another view of jour- 
nalistic ethics. The new departure, if there is to be 
one, will be of importance to the outside world, in that 
it will inevitably create a semi-official Press at St. 
Petersburg. 


Haud semper errat fama, aliquando et elegit, report is 
not always in the wrong, it has some times even deter- 
mined the choice, says Tacitus, who was certainly not 
thinking of the Archbishopric of Canterbury. How far 
report will weigh with Lord Salisbury remains to be seen, 
but this is certain, it will not be wise in him to neglect 
it. No one who has watched the career of Dr. Creighton 
has any doubt about his paramount claims to the See of 
Canterbury. From the time when as a Fellow and 
Tutor of Merton he was the centre of the best literary 
set in Oxford till his appointment to Peterborough, he 
has distinguished himself in every post which he has 
occupied—as a parish priest, as a Professor at Cam- 
bridge, as the editor of the ‘‘ Historical Review,” and 
asa historian. At Peterborough no bishop has been 
more popular with all classes. An admirable adminis- 
trator, an eloquent preacher and public speaker, he has 
without the slightest assumption or fussiness been 
always in the van. He has never condescended to em- 
ploy the arts with which smaller men make their way ; 
he has succeeded by those qualities which are now more 
than ever needed in a Metropolitan—judiciously liberal 
opinions, urbanity, firmness, tact. 
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THE FAILURE OF GERMANY. 


(, BRMANY has for just a quarter of a century 
: figured as one of the Great Powers of Europe. 
During. a considerable portion of that time she held an 
unquestioned supremacy ; commanding the services of 
the two greatest masters of political and military 
strategy of our time, she could, owing to superior 
organization and mobility, have met successively and 
beaten, by her own unaided strength, any combination 
of forces that might have been brought to bear on her 
Eastern and Western frontiers. Not content with that, 
she kept on arranging pitfalls for the bewildered diplo- 
macy of Paris until there was not a single Power in 
Western Europe that had not received some affront, 
that had not joined, tacitly or openly, in the con- 
spiracy for the isolation of France. And yet, as 
we all see, the final result has been  conspi- 
cuous, humiliating, irretrievable failure. France to- 
day sits secure from attack, while Germany 
finds her alliances melting away. Her giants in war 
and diplomacy have fallen one by one, leaving no suc- 
cessors, and although the great fighting machine that 
represents forty years of incessant work is still perhaps 
the finest of its kind that the world ever saw, it has no 
longer behind it an exuberant nation filled with en- 
thusiasm and confident in its own destiny, but one 
wearied with the incessant strain, doubtful of the future, 
and corroded to the heart with political and social 
discontent. The Czar’s visit and the fraternization at 
Cherbourg and Chalons have been but the outward and 
visible sign of the culmination of a process of decay 
and reconstruction that has long been going on. 
Twenty-one years ago Germany could have crushed 
and dismembered France, even if the unwieldy, dis- 
organized, and inefficient Russian army of that day had 
thrown its sword into the balance. She had the power, 
but she lacked the nerve, although the fault, to do him 
justice, did not lie with Prince Bismarck. For many 
succeeding years Germany with her allies could still 
have placed France in extreme and imminent danger. 
To-day France can look her in the face and say, “It is 
too late.” 

We notice that some of the German papers, appar- 
ently weary of that guere/le d’Allemand which it pleases 
their paymasters from time to time to get up against 
England, have seized upon the Trafalgar celebration 
as an indication of our active and implacable hos- 
tility towards France. It would be difficult even for a 
Press renowned among that of Europe for its lack of 

rception to make a greater blunder. There is no 

tred of France in England. From time to time the 
clashing of interests, real or imaginary, leads to explo- 
sions of jealousy, and without skilful and conciliatory 
handling those outbreaks might have led—may still 
lead—to war. But the individual Frenchman is to-day 
as popular in England as the German is unpopular, and 
if any one had taken the trouble to elicit opinion in 
Trafalgar Square, or in any popular gathering, on 
Wednesday last, he would have had a long search for a 
man who wanted to fight France : and if he had taken a 
emer on the question of why we want a strong navy, 

would have found a hundred men who thought of 
Pretoria, Zanzibar, and the Flying Squadron for one 
who thought of Trafalgar or the Nile. The feeling of 
the music-halls is not in all respects to be despised as 
an indication of the unconsciously formed opinions of 
that ‘‘ homme moyen sensuel” who goes to make up the 
bulk of most nations, and no one who has attended any 
of those numerous spectacles which involve the display 
of the various national colours will need to be reminded 
of the kind of reception invariably given to the French 
flag and its bearers, or of the demonstration provoked 
by that of Germany. 

And this, to tell the truth, indicates one of Germany's 
greatest failures; for it was not always so. Prussia’s 
aggression on Denmark and on Austria had not tended 
to make her popular, but during and after the great 
war popular opinion with us was willing to accept 
Germany as a nation which had made a splendid de- 
fence against unjust aggression and had utterly routed 
the aggressor. If France was hardly treated, there was 
a general feeling that she had only herself to blame ; 
and, if Germany had used her victory with moderation, 
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we were prepared to accept her as an ally or as a 
friendly rival. In certain circles in which Mr. William 
Black’s novels were read the lieutenant of Uhlans even 
became a popular hero. All this Germany threw away 
by her persistent exercise of that peculiar compound of 
brutality and intrigue which constituted the chosen 
policy of Prince Bismarck. That policy was, of course, 
primarily directed against France, and for a time 
England was led to believe in German friendship—some 
even spoke of an alliance. But gradually we became 
conscious of an underhand influence that thwarted 
or hampered us wherever our interests were most 
deeply involved. In Europe we declared that we did 
not mind, for we had relinquished a ‘‘ Continental 
policy.” But then we began to find a heavy hand 
thrust into the somewhat loosely jointed structure of 
our Colonial Empire, and spot after spot in which our 
daughter States regarded themselves as vitally in- 
terested were annexed by Germany, until our Colonies 
in Africa and Australasia were wild with fear and 
anger. All this done openly by an enemy would have 
been accepted as in the nature of things ; but if this 
came from the German ez/enfe, we began to ask what 
German enmity would be like. And so the estrangement 
became complete, until from London to the most distant 
Colony the name of Germany has become a thing of 
dislike and distrust quite as intense as that enter- 
tained towards France a century ago. The Colonies 
thus gained are of no service to Germany. No German 
not in civil or military employ, or not directly sub- 
sidized for the purpose, will set foot on them ; they are 
a constant drain on the Imperial Treasury and will con, 
tinue to be so in increasing measure. But they have 
served to embitter England until, as we saw in 
January last in the case of the Emperor’s telegram, some 
small incident that, rightly or wrongly, is regarded as a 
provocation arouses a dangerous storm. We shall be 
told that Germany does not want to injure England, 
and that all these little incidents and outbreaks of 
boorish temper are simply meant to show how very 
much better it would be for us to throw in our lot with 
Germany than to stand aloof from European alliances. 
But in this, as in her French policy, Germany has 
ignominiously failed. She has only shown us how very 
ill-mannered and untrustworthy her diplomacy is, 
and how necessary it is for us to maintain in her regard 
an attitude of watchful distrust. 


THE BATTLE FOR THE PRESIDENCY. 


"TEs days hence the ballot-boxes will decide, one 
way or the other, the fierce partisan contest which 
has convulsed the United States since July. The 
Americans delight in prolonging their quadrennial 
Presidential campaign over a period of time which 
Englishmen, accustomed to the sudden dissolution and 
the quick scurry of candidates to their constituencies, 
would find intolerable. But, on the other hand, 
Americans are always amazed at our willingness to 
allow the elections themselves to consume a fortnight’s 
time, with the tantalizing suspense of boroughs waiting 
for one another to go to the poll, and of the slow 
counties lumbering heavily in after the towns have 
shown their hands. On Tuesday, 3 November, the 
polling-booths will open at sunrise in every election- 
precinct throughout the United States, and close auto- 
matically at sunset, which comes at about five o’clock. 
Two hours later practically the whole adult male popu- 
lation of the Republic will have eaten a hurried 
supper, and begun to get into the streets to hear 
the news. Before eight o'clock most of the local 
counts will have been announced, especially from 
the smaller and nearer precincts, and the first 
bulletins of a general character will be coming in 
from the head-quarters of the Press Agencies in the 
great cities. In most recent national campaigns, the 
vote of New York State has been of vital importance, 
and this in turn has depended upon the extent to which 
the Democrats were able to hold their normal majority 
in New York city. Accordingly, it was the first report 
from the metropolis—the statement that a given number 
of precincts, the earliest to hand, showed such and such 
a Democratic loss or gain—that was awaited with the 
most feverish eagerness. It usually came by half-past 
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eight, and upon its heels began to follow all sorts of 
scattering bulletins, first the results in neighbouring 
towns and counties, then partial returns from other 
States, interspersed with tidings of Congressmen elected 
or defeated, and fresh tabulations of the all-important 
New York vote. Between ten and eleven o’clock the 
crowds assembled in opera-houses, theatres, and 
public halls in every town in the Union, and the 
still vaster throngs packed in the squares of the 
great cities where the newspapers display the returns, 
expect the “claims” of the rival party managers. 
On the night of the 3rd instant, for example, the 
wires will bring the message that Mr. Hanna claims 
the election of Mr. McKinley by so many electoral votes. 
It may be taken for granted that there will be a com- 
panion statement that Chairman Jones claims the 
election of Mr. Bryan. Very likely each will mention 
that his assurance is grounded upon the fact that his 
candidate has carried Illinois, or Indiana, or Michigan ; 
but it is also probable that by midnight or one o’clock 
he whole waiting country will know which way the 
State in question has really gone. In only one 
Presidential year since the war have the voters who 
lived in towns gone home to bed on election night in 
doubt as to the general result. That was in 1884, when 
the determining vote of New York State was extra- 
ordinarily close, and was claimed by both sides for 
several days. 

It is obvious enough that no uncertainty about the 
vote of New York State will darken judgment on the 
night of Tuesday week. If there was ever a notion 
of possible success there in the minds of the Bryan 
managers, it was abandoned long ago. Not only New 
York, but every other State north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line and east of the Ohio, is certain to give an over- 
whelming majority for McKinley. It seems to be ad- 
mitted, on the other hand, that practically the whole 
South and extreme West are secure for Bryan. If we 
make due allowance for the fact that all our Trans- 
atlantic news comes from New York, and that this 
really gives us only one side of both the arguments and 
the forecasts, it would seem that the electoral votes 
which each side is entitled to count upon as assured to 
it about balance each other. But there are at least 
100 electoral votes belonging to the great States of 
Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, and 
Ohio which are all more or less in doubt. It is true 
that in the large Eastern cities the utmost confi- 
dence is expressed that Mr. McKinley will carry them 
all; but it is also true that the political workers who 
are toiling for the McKinley cause in the States in 
question do not appear to share this confidence. They 
hope stoutly for the best, but they confess that never 
has a political situation been so confused and obscure. 
In Michigan, for example, there has been almost a 
complete revolution in party allegiance, Most of the 
Republican papers of the State are supporting the 
Free-Silver Democrat, Bryan, while the principal 
Democratic journals either advocate the election of the 
Republican, McKinley, outright, or at 
least repudiate. the claim of the Bryan ticket to be 
regarded as Democratic. What can the shrewdest 
prophet do under such bewildering conditions ? 

As we pointed out two months ago, the McKinley 
forces enjoy the enormous advantage of unlimited 
money, which puts them in the position of a regular 
army, with a commanding array of artillery, resisting 
the assault of a mob armed only with fowling-pieces. 
There have been occasions when the rabble has van- 
quished trained troops, ordnance and all, but the odds 
are always terribly against it. The chance of the Bryan 
movement was that it would gather up all the discon- 
tented and restless elements of American society, in a 
kind of jacguerte, and push them forward with such 
increasing impetus of revolutionary inspiration, that by 
the time the election came their impact would be 
irresistible. The conditions were extremely favourable 
for the attempt ; even if nothing comes of it, the panic 
of August and September has shown that half of the 
citizens of the United States were at least believed 
by the other half to be ready to wreck the Federal 
Government, repudiate its obligations, overturn its 
Supreme Court, and cast the Constitution into the 
Socialist melting-pot. It is not certain, even now, 
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that Mr. Bryan cannot be elected. But in the mean- 
time the frightened mercantile and industrial classes 
of the East have paid out blackmail to the threatening 
mob in sums which quite defy computation. No 
secret is made of the fact that millions of dollars 
have been raised and expended in the interest of 
‘*honest money,” and Eastern business men of repute, 
who have heretofore deplored the use of money 
in elections, are found now defending the whole- 
sale bribery of 1896 on the ground that the exist- 
ence of society itself was at stake. Unhappily for 
‘*society,” the adoption of the English ballot system 
in America (they call it Australian, by the way) has 
rendered it difficult to buy votes, or rather to make sure 
that they will be delivered after they have been bought. 
The most effective form of corruption remaining is to 
bribe voters not to vote, but in such a state of affairs as 
the present, where old party-ties mean so little, it is 
obvious that this is a weapon which may cut both ways. 
None the less, an immense ‘‘ campaign fund” is ad- 
mittedly being scattered through the West, by Mr. 
McKinley’s managers, and it may be assumed that 
they know what they are about. The recent remark- 
able advance in the price of wheat is also relied upon 
to ameliorate the rage of the Western farmer ; but this 
view leaves out of calculation the fact that even *‘ dollar” 
wheat did not prevent the great Populist movement 
of a few years ago. Moreover, the Western farmer is 
not so organized mentally as to alter his opinions within 
a fortnight, and he is quite as likely to believe the sto: 
that the rise in the Liverpool corn market was engi- 
neered by New York and London capitalists in order to 
hoodwink him, as he is to discover in the advance a 
reason for deserting Free Silver. 

The election of Mr. McKinley is probable; but even 
if he receives the overwhelming majority which sanguine 
New York expects, the United States will none the less 
have entered upon a new and troubled political era. The 
fact that the Republic consists of an industrial England 
and Belgium planted between the Atlantic and the Lakes, 
with a huge agricultural Russia rivetted upon its western 
and southern sides, has at last made its way to the 
forefront of American politics, and it is not this genera- 
tion which will get rid of it. 


DECLINE OF THE TIN-PLATE INDUSTRY. 


Peaine the past five years there has been a very 

marked decrease in our exports of tin plate. In 
1891 the quantity shipped abroad was 448,379 tons, 
valued at 47,166,655. In 1895 the quantity stood at 
365,982 tons, and the value at 44,244,795. To be sure, 
these last figures show a recovery of nearly 12,000 
tons, as compared with 1894; but satisfaction on 
this score must be considerably damped by the re- 
flection that, notwithstanding the increase in quantity, 
the aggregate value fell off by £94,000; and, 
to make matters worse, the current year’s shipments 
threaten, on the basis of the returns to date, to be 
about the lowest on record. For the nine months 
ending 30 September our exports of tin plate were 
199,762 tons, valued at #2,281,519, as compared with 
268,303 tons, valued at # 3,114,045 for the same period 
of last year, and 241,841 tons, valued at 42,988,344 for 
the same period of 1894. There has been no upward 
movement in the home demand to compensate for this 
startling decline in our foreign trade. The bulk of 
our output of tin plate is, in fact, manufactured 
specially for export, especially for America, and it is 
common knowledge that ever since the day when the 
tin-plate clauses of the McKinley Act came into opera- 
tion and enabled American manufacturers to produce 
with some chance of competing with South Wales, this 
latter district has gone through one prolonged and 
almost unrelieved condition of depression. Quite 
recently it was semi-officially stated that the work in 
hand was not sufficient to keep the mills working half 
time. There has been no rush of orders since that an- 
nouncement was made, and as for actual exports, they 
last month amounted to 18,368 tons, worth £210,452, 
as against 25,148 tons, estimated at £ 290,099 for June 
last. 


A very cursory glance at the Board of Trade monthly 
returns will suffice to show what is the cause of this 
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decline of our tin-plate trade. The one conspicuous 
item is the’ annual taking of America. Thus, in 
1895, out of the total shipment of 365,982 tons, no 
less than 222,901 tons went to that country: the 
value was £ 2,578,219. To show how much ground 
we have lost, it may be stated further that in 1893 
American imports of English tin plate were 255,603 tons, 
valued at 43,352,693, and in 1891, 325,143 tons, valued 
at £5,240,383. This year’s shipments for the nine 
months have been no more than 89,533 tons, worth 
£1,013,780; and it will be a matter of much surprise, 
therefore, if the total of our exports to the United 
States for the whole of 1896 should exceed one-half of 
the total for the whole of 1895. No doubt the uncer- 
tainty attaching to the issue of the Presidential election 
accounts for much of this year’s decline; and no 
doubt, again, after the election, and in anticipation of 
the increased rates of duty which we are promised in 
the probable event of a Republican victory, there 
will be a spurt in shipments. But the dislocation of 
business caused by the election cannot account for 
much more than one-half of the decrease ; and, for the 
rest, any increased export in anticipation of the ad- 
vance in duties will be very short-lived, while the 
subsequent stagnation will be sufficiently prolonged to 
nullify any advantage derived therefrom, and the 
position of the American tin-plate manufacturers will be 
correspondingly strengthened. Even if we leave this 
year’s figures out of count altogether, there must be 
some adequate reason for the falling off in American 
receipts of tin plate between 1891 and 1895, because the 
consumption during this time went up instead of down. 
The explanation is found in the development of the 
American industry. The tin-plate clauses of the 
McKinley Tariff came into operation nearly two years 
after the remainder of the Act. Until then the 
native industry struggled along in a very poor way, 
and South Wales flourished. The enhancement of the 
duty did not please the American Tin-plate Consumers’ 
Association, but it afforded the manufacturer just 
sufficient protection to enable him to make pro- 
gress—not as much protection as he had asked 


. for, but still something to be going on with. From 


that time he has held his own; and, though he has 
clamoured for more protection, his main idea in making 
this clamour has been to convey the impression that 
foreign competition has pressed heavily upon him. The 
framers of the Wilson Tariff were not unkind ; for under 
this tariff the import duties are equivalent to about one 
hundred per cent. of the price in this country. The 
manufacturer has been aided, moreover, by the low 
price of steel. He has established works and dipping 
mills in various towns of Missouri, Ohio, Indiana, and 
other States, as well as in Pittsburg ; and, although a few 
of the small dipping mills have been forced to close, the 
larger and better-equipped concerns have made really 
vast strides, and several of them have, even this year, 
increased their productivity. Furthermore, attention has 
been bestowed upon the machinery for making the 
misnamed tin plates, and a number of radical im- 
provements have been effected, whereby the article 
can be produced more economically and with the 
aid of less manual labour. We were told some 
little time ago that, thanks to this perfecting 
of the Welsh machinery, American plates could be 
turned out at ‘‘ something like half the cost of 
production in South Wales.” We do not choose 
to credit this fable. If it were true, we should by this 
time have had to deplore a complete cessation of ship- 
ments from South Wales. But the Pittsburg mechanics 
have certainly improved some of the individual pro- 
cesses—notably the pickling process—and it is not by 
any means improbable that they may end by revolution- 
izing the whole scheme of manufacture. They have 
more than once before this appropriated some of 
Europe’s best ideas, and further improved or modified 
them almost out of recognition. We need not pause 
to-discuss the ultimate outcome of such a possibility as 
this ; but the fact remains that, with mechanical improve- 
ments, cheap steel, a reduction of 25 per cent. in wages, 
and a high rate of import duty, the tin-plate industry 
has become firmly established in America, and that 
every successive year henceforward will see a further 
growth, with a collateral decrease—unless the demand 
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should outrun all the home capacity of production—in 
imports. It has been stated, with the view of discounting 
the information that has come across the Atlantic as 
to the advance of the native industry, that a large 
proportion of the so-called American tin plate is 
in reality only dipped in the country, the sheets 
themselves being imported in the black state from 
South Wales. This is disproved by the fact that last 
year. we shipped no more than 8,914 tons of black plates 
to America. 

Seeing the trend of affairs in America, the Welsh 
manufacturers have begun to pay attention to other 
markets. Their efforts have been not unsuccessful. 
The exports to France last year reached a total 
of 13,207 tons, as against only 6,242 tons in 
1891. With Australasia, the British East Indies, 
and other markets, also, business has increased ; 
and, leaving America out of count, the net in- 
crease between 1891 and 1895 is nearly 20,000 tons. 
This is a good sign; but obviously a gain of 
20,000 tons in the small markets is a poor offset 
to the loss of 122,000 tons on the American 
business in the same space of time. It is not 
clear from what quarter compensation for the failure 
of the Transatlantic demand is to be obtained, 
and, therefore, it appears to us that before long 
there must be a readjustment of productivity in South 
Wales in order that the output may be brought more 
on a level with the demand. This will mean the closing 
of more than one-half of the works and mills that are 
now struggling for a living, and the dispersal of more 
than one-half of the workpeople. Meanwhile, as though 
these troubles were not enough, the masters are 
threatened with a general strike throughout the trade 
unless by Saturday next, the 31st inst., they accede to 
the demand of the South Wales Tin-plate Workers’ 
Union for a re-establishment of the wages list of 1874. 
We have failed to find any valid reason why this 
demand should be made at this particular juncture, 
and it seems to us that the result, if the strike be 
not averted, will only be to precipitate the inevitable 
readjustment. 


OUR NAVY IN 1805 AND IN 1896. 


the past week Trafalgar Square 

has been the centre of attraction for London ; and 
in the six days, between dawn and dusk, millions must 
have paid their tribute of reverence to the memory of 
Nelson. There has been nothing to mar the earnest- 
ness and spontaneity of the demonstration. Trafalgar 
has been everywhere the topic of conversation; the 
strength of the rival fleets to-day has been everywhere 
discussed. The London Press, except one Conserva- 
tive and Imperialist journal, has noticed the celebration 
with marked approval. It is perfectly understood both 
in England and abroad that in no sense was it directed 
against France. This flimsy excuse for blame has been 
seized by the one paper which condemns. What the 
demonstration does clearly show is that an unsus- 
pectedly large number of Englishmen take the deepest 
interest in the navy. It proves conclusively that the 
country is ahead of its Government, and of some of its 
editors, in its resolve to make England the undisputed 
mistress of the seas. It will strengthen the hands of 
the Navy League and of the Young England party-— 
men like Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Thursfield, Mr. Spenser 
Wilkinson, and Lord Charles Beresford—who have long 
marched in the van. The country is coming into line 
behind them to-day. 

Will the Government have the wisdom and foresight 
to act upon the strength of opinion thus revealed? In 
March this year it had a similar chance. The country, 
aroused by the Kaiser's telegram, was thoroughly 
alarmed ; it clamoured for really adequate measures 
and would not have heeded the cost. Mr. Goschen 
threw his golden opportunity away. He did much, 
but little compared with what was required. After 
boasting publicly of our isolation, he did not take the 
steps to make it safe. Again he has such a chance 
offered. If again he rejects it, he may have to make 
way for one more in touch with popular feeling. It 
must not be forgotten that he has plainly announced 
his intention of reducing the Naval Estimates next year. 
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It must also not be forgotten that by the open con- 
fession of our present and our late Foreign Minister 
there is a Concert of Europe in existence—directed 
mainly against ourselves. 

The significance of the reduction proposed cannot be 
understood till we know the real facts about our naval 

ition. I was astounded to see in the “ Daily 
Chronicle” of Trafalgar Day—a journal which certainl 
has always shown true patriotic zeal for the aaemoaatale 
a statement as this: ‘‘ We have a fleet which on paper, 
the only possible means of calculation, is virtually equal 
to the fleets of Russia, France, Germany, and Austria 
put together”; and again, Sir William Harcourt’s 
singularly foolish remark to a council of British ad- 
mirals—‘*‘ We used to say that one Englishman was 
equal to three Frenchmen; your notion is that three 
Englishmen are equal to one Frenchmen”—held up for 
approbation. British admirals know what war is and 
what it means. If they asserted that we should need 
three Englishmen to one Frenchman, I should be- 
lieve them rather than Sir William, who is here only 
talking with the boastfulness of ignorance. Let me 
examine each statement in turn, for I am sure that 
each was made through ignorance, not through any 
wish to mislead. 

Our fieet of battleships, according to Brassey’s 
“Naval Annual” for 1896, includes forty-seven ships 
now ready for sea. Of these forty-sevena large number 
have worn-out boilers, antiquated muzzle-loaders—the 
oldest guns afloat in any European effective ships in this 
present year—and no heavy quick-firers. Again, owing 
mainly to their old boilers, the engines of many of these 
forty-seven ships have a most inadequate coal supply. 
The ‘‘ Edinburgh,” for instance, carries 1,200 tons of 
coal extreme stowage. But in this year’s manceuvres 
she burnt 416 tons between midnight, June 26-7, and 
6a.M. of July 30. That is, one-third of her coal was 
gone in eighty hours at sea, steaming an average of 
11°9 knots. At this rate she could not safely keep the 
sea more than a week, as some reserve must always be 
retained. We have other ships in yet worse case ; and 
linsist upon this point, that for England and her fleet 
in war the coal question will be of transcendent im- 
portance. Our rivals and enemies need not trouble 
about it. They can choose when and where to fight. 
They can give battle off their own ports, to which our 
fleets must advance if we are to win. This last condi- 
tion rules out of court our ancient, slow, and unsea- 
worthy coast-defence ships. The latter are not 
unserviceable: they may be of value for local defence, 
if they cannot lie off Brest or Cherbourg. But they 
are useless for fleet purposes. 

Taking the French and Russian battleships of classes 
1-3, I find the totals are France, 26; Russia, 13; 
now ready or under trial. To these, however, 
should be added two French and one Russian 
ship, classed by Brassey as for coast defence, when 
they are just as capable of work at sea as our excellent 
old ‘* Devastation.” That brings the total to 42, 
and these ships are on the whole more recent, and 
better armed than our 47. Germany owns 22 
battleships, including 8 so-called fourth-class ships, 
which are most powerful little vessels—and Austria 
has 7 ships ready. Thus the combination disposes 
of 72 battleships to our 47; and I really should 
like to know whence the leader-writer got his 
figures—if he had any. To be 25 ships to the 
bad is not to be on a “‘ virtual equality.” Things are 
a little better if we take cruisers, where in numbers, 
but not in fighting power, we have a slight pre- 
ponderance over the combination. In torpedo craft we 
are immensély outnumbered. 

_ By 1899, when the present English, French, and Rus- 
Sian programmes will be completed, our weakness will 
be accentuated. We shall then have 56 battleships 
feady to France and Russia’s 57. If we add the 
larger French and Russian coast-defence ships, as we 
should do, excluding our own, whichcan only be used 
for harbour defence, we shall have 36 to 64. The truth 
is that, so far from going ahead, we are falling slightly 
but steadily behind the Dual Alliance. If the latter 
were to be reinforced by a third fleet our maritime 
Supremacy, which is now doubtful, would be gone past 
allhope. It is absolutely untrue to say that we were 
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inferior in numbers to the French combination in 1805. 
We had then on our Navy List no less than 176 ships 
of the line. In April 1805 we had 95 ships of this 
class in commission, with over 100 frigates. The French 
total was then 52 effective ships, including the 
Dutch navy. The Spaniards had from 25 to 29 sail of 
the line available. The total was thus 77 to 81 hostile 
ships of the line against our 95. And yet, in spite of 
our very real preponderance in numbers, the British 
fleets were everywhere inferior to their antagonists. 
Gantheaume at Brest in April had on one occasion 21 
ships in port against 16 English in the offing. He 
wanted to fight, sure of success, but Napoleon would 
not let him. Nelson off Toulon had more than once 
only six ships against 11. ‘‘ I have ten under my 
orders,” he wrote, ‘‘ but I can never count upon more 
than six.” 

But we must never lose sight of the utter disorgan- 
ization of the French fleet in 1805; or forget the 
astounding inefficiency of the Spanish navy. Any 
reader of Mahan, De la Gravitre, or Chevalier, any 
student of James or Brenton, will know that this is not 
a mere assertion. I need not trouble my readers with 
a long string of quotations and authorities. There is 
universal agreement on this point. This it was which 
made one Englishman equal at times to two French- 
men ; though we were never outnumbered as much as 
this in any great fleet action. On 12 April, 1782, andat the 
Nile, we had the superior number of ships ; on 1 June, 
1794, on 14 March, 1795, and at Camperdown we had 
an equal force of ships; only at St. Vincent, in Calder’s 
action, and at Trafalgar were numbers against us. If 
the *‘ Daily Chronicle” really supposes that six British 
battleships could pen in twelve French at Toulon under 
such a leader as Admiral Gervais, it is making an ex- 
traordinary mistake. The six British ships would never 
come back. They would fight to the last, I do not 
doubt ; they might sink ship for ship, but the result 
could not but be disastrous to us. Nelson himself has 
rebuked such running against a stone wall by these 
words :—‘‘I am not one of those hot-brained people 
who fight at immense disadvantage without any ade- 
quate object.” He praised one of his captains who 
refused to be brought to action by a superior force. 
For he was not like that famous Governor Wise of 
Virginia, who boasted that with one rebel he would 
beat ten Northerners, and who, when taken at his word, 
was always shouting for reinforcements. Nelson was 
an admiral who understood war ; Sir William Harcourt 
is a statesman who does not. H. W. WILson. 


THE FUTURE OF TROUT-FISHING. 


HE croaker we have ever with us, and for many 
years now the croaker has declared that trout- 
fishing is doomed. That certain rivers are doomed 
is an incontestable proposition in this utilitarian age; 
for from our point of view a stream without trout 
is of no account whatever, but to declare that sa/mo 
fario is doomed to extinction is ridiculous. If our 
elegant, spotted friend were a noisome thing, beloved 
of none, then perhaps the world might soon know 
him no more; but there is an ever-increasing army 
of keen sportsmen, all or nearly all lovers of nature, 
and good fellows to the backbone, who put the trout 
on a pedestal, worship him almost as a saint, and play 
and creel him with as much joy and satisfaction as that 
felt by a South African buccaneer when he gets a right 
and left at a brace of Matabele warriors. No, we 
cannot spare our trout ; we love him too much for that ; 
and science has given us the means of perpetuating his 
existence for many centuries to come. 

Not one, but ten centuries hence, unless indeed the 
speculative builder has covered and the manufacturer 
defiled the whole of the fair face of Great Britain, will 
the trout-fisher stili sally forth clad in waterproof 
stockings and honest tweed clothing, armed with supple 
wand and filmy casts for which Spanish silkworms 
have been robbed of their inward parts, and flog the 
rippling moorland streams of the North or the sister 
isle, Wales, and the sweet West-country, or the more 
slowly flowing crystal rivers of Hampshire and the 
chalk-stream country. That the trout remains to him 
will, I venture to say, be owing to the discoveries of 
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science practically applied by men possessing the com- 
mercial instinct and a progressive disposition. 

At the present day the number of fishery owners who 
are acquainted with the possibilities of fish culture and 
the habits of trout is comparatively limited. The 
salmon excepted, there is probably no fish concerning 
which more nonsense has been written than sa/mo fario, 
and, paradoxical as it may seem, there is no fish of 
whose habits and peculiarities more is known to the 
few who have deeply studied the subject. 

In different localities the habits of trout differ, and 
the man who stays at home and knows his stream and 
the fish in it thoroughly is very apt to write a small 
treatise on the subject which by those who are only 
acquainted with the fish of another portion of Great 
Britain will be described as misleading and incorrect. 
In a sense, therefore, local knowledge is -dangerous. 
In Ireland, for instance, trout-fishing is permitted by 
law in February, and at that early date it is no uncom- 
mon thing to catch fish which are in good condition. 
An Irishman, therefore, laughs at the idea of trout not 
being in condition in April. But in some English 
streams—the little river Lambourne, in Berkshire, as an 
example—trout spawn as late as January, and should 
not be fished for earlier than the middle of April : even 
then many of them have not recovered their condition 
after the exhaustion and loss of flesh consequent on 
their matrimonial trials. 

The growth-rate of trout, too, varies very much with 
the locality. Take a Dartmoor fish, leave it for many 
years in its beautiful native stream, and it may never 
exceed, or indeed attain, half a pound in weight. But 
place the same fish in a Hampshire chalk-stream or in 
a stew where it is lavishly fed with food, and if it is 
not too old when removed, and has reasonably good 
health, it will soon reach a weight of from one to two 
pounds. However much the breed is crossed and im- 
proved by the infusion of new blood, large trout can 
never be grown in rocky streams where the food supply 
is scanty. 

The above-mentioned croaker will point with com- 
placency to certain streams in which there is a sad 
falling off in the numbers of fish caught. The causes 
will probably be over-fishing or pollution, or both. The 
remedies for over-fishing are two—first is the ob- 
vious remedy to fish less, giving the stream, if possible, 
an absolute rest for a year or two; and, secondly, to 
re-stock it, which nowadays can be done at a compara- 
tively trifling expense. Pollution is very much a matter 
of degree ; if trifling, and caused by little else than 
ordinary sewage, the effect will be to destroy more 
or less the eggs which are spawned on the shallows 
of the river, but to increase the growth of weeds and 
water-insects, and thereby bring about such an increase 
of the food on which trout thrive at all stages of their 
existence, as to make a marked improvement in the size 
and condition of the fish found in the river. A little 
sewage, therefore, tends to improve the fish, but to 
prevent them breeding. The obvious remedy is either to 
cut off the source of pollution, or to leave it and re-stock 
the river with young fish from time to time. An in- 
stance of a notéd, but alas! sewage-polluted trout 
stream, in which the fish still afford sport to the angler, 
is the Wandle. Here, owing to the foul effluent from 
sewage farms, and the deposit of filth on the gravelly 
shallows which, according to tradition, are to be found 
if you dig down sufficiently deep through the mud, not 
a single trout egg can possibly do anything else than 
die of asphyxia. But both lessors and lessees of the 
Wandle fisheries wisely re-stock the river from time to 
time with fish purchased from the fish culturist with 
very gratifying results: Of course in streams which 
are polluted with chemical refuse no trout can exist, 
and it appears to be a lamentable fact that our Legisla- 
ture is inclined rather to spare the pockets of wealthy 
manufacturers than to make and enforce laws to pre- 
vent our rivers being turned into filthy channels for the 
cheap removal of manufacturers’ refuse. 

While in some streams the number of fish has 
decreased and sport has deteriorated, in others there isa 
marked improvement owing to careful and intelligent 
preservation coupled with re-stocking. The potentiality 
of a hundred trout eggs deposited naturally in a stream 
is probably one mature trout, for the loss in nature is 
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something enormous. Many eggs may never be milted, 
others are not buried sufficiently under the gravel, and 
fall a prey to dabchicks, eels, and ducks ; while even 
those which appear sufficiently hidden are attacked by 
water insects or may be choked by an insufficient circu. 
lation of water around them, for eggs are covered with 
small breathing pores, and if left a short time in stil] 
water will exhale such a quantity of carbonic acid 

as to choke themselves with their own waste products, 

The fish culturist for once improves upon nature, 
Taking the hen fish when ripe, he strips it of eggs with 
a moving squeeze of the hand, finding to every pound 
of fish about a hundred eggs. To these he adds milt, 
and places in running water until they hatch, with a 
loss of perhaps not more than 1o per cent. The young 
fish are provided by nature with a well-stored haversack 
which affords them nutriment for a month or so, and 
when they have to look to their human maker, if we 
may use the expression, for nutriment, their troubles 
begin. The loss in the fry stage is considerable, but 
the fish culturist may ultimately produce fifty trout for 
every hundred eggs which he stripped from the hen fish, 
These when a year old may be anything between three 
and eight inches in length, and are sold at prices vary- 
ing from £10 to £30 per thousand. A fishery owner, 
therefore, from whose waters are taken a thousand trou 
during the season can replenish his stock at the outlay 
of a few pounds, and he will if wise not make all his 
purchases from one fish-cultural establishment, _ but, 
going to several, introduce new strains of blood, and so 
improve his stock. 

Rivers which contain no trout whatever can be made 
into trout streams by netting out the coarse fish, and 
introducing these yearlings, and we have known barren 
Scotch lakes lying high among the mountains which, 
at the expenditure of a few pounds on trout eggs, have 
yielded their fortunate owners magnificent trout-fishing 
in the course of four or five years. 

Before another century has passed the commercial 
side of the question will have commended itself to 
many, and rivers and sheets of water which are now 
troutless will have been stocked by the aid of science 
and a long purse, and the fly-fisher, whether the humble 
purchaser of a shilling ticket or the millionaire who 
pays one or two hundred pounds a mile for some chalk- 
stream containing monster trout, will one and all obtain 
even better sport than they do at the present day. 
River pollution is the one great danger ; but the feeling 
that English manufacturers should not increase their 
fortunes at the expense of the community in general, 
and their neighbours in particular, is growing apace. 

JouNn BICKERDYKE. 


WILLIAM MORRIS AS PRINTER. 


A CERTAIN strangeness has been observed to form 
an element in all true works of art: but this 
element of strangeness becomes so exotic and coloured 
a thing, in much of the best art of our time, that its 
genius would seem to be something wholly apart from 
the genius of our time; to be altogether estranged 
from and irrelevant to it. In the paintings and poems 
of Rossetti, in the early verses of Morris, _ this 
element of strangeness, which occurs as a trait of 
archaism, occasionally becomes the most striking and 
insistent of all the qualities of their work. Indeed, it is 
this love of the archaic, of a world removed from our 
own, which constitutes the more obvious character of 
Morris’s art. He reverted to the imagery of the 
Middle Ages, and refined upon it ; though not before 
he had inspired into it his peculiar temperament. But 
this return to earlier methods of design would appear 
to be not so much an imitation of a past style as aa 
escape into some quickening world of Romance from 
that uncoloured, monotonous existence which the dis- 
cipline of our society, occupied overmuch with its 
commercial interests, imposes on the great mass 

mankind. In this escape from the life in which, to 
use his own phrase, human beings work to life that 
they may live to work, Morris has not differed 
from many admirable artists of our time, who, 
avoid the general preoccupation with a mere struggle 
for existence, have reverted to the wreck and outcast 
of mankind, to the traits of the street and the gutter. 
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meeting there, as they think, something of human life in 
its first rude elements and tragic passions. Yet neither 
this love of archaism, nor this preoccupation with 
vulgarity, is, perhaps, the quality by which the world 
will finally judge of such artists. But as this superficial 
character of archaism is, in effect, but a protest against 
the condition of our society : so is that finer and more 
valuablecharacter of good craftsmanship, which is always 
found with it in Morris’s work, a protest against the 
indiscriminate production of every kind of manufacture 
by machinery, irrespective of its use or its nature. Not 
that machinery is necessarily in itself a harmful or un- 
worthy thing: but that it has been rendered so, on 
account of that system of society for whose existence its 
indiscriminate use has become an indispensable condition. 
The criticism that would distinguish a man among the 
figures of his time, must disengage and represent him 
by the trait by which he appears singular, rather 
than by that through which he is conspicuous. Morris 
was conspicuous, with many of the best artists con- 
temporary with him, for the success with which he 
reverted to earlier methods of design: but in his genius 
for fine craftsmanship he was alone; a unique figure 
of our time. 

At no period have the various spheres of human 
interest become as distinct and isolated, as they have 
at the present time. Not only have the interests 
of art, science, religion, politics, and the practical 
economics of life, grown more and more self-centred ; 
but those who are concerned with any one of them, are, 
to use the phrase of a great critic, ‘‘ generally little 
curious of the thoughts of others. There come how- 
ever from time to time, eras of more favourable 
conditions, in which the thoughts of men draw 
nearer together than is their wont, and the many 
interests of the intellectual world combine in one 
complete type of general culture.” The influence 
of an age of this kind, such as the fifteenth century 
in Italy was, is nowhere shown to more evident 
advantage, than in the production of those goods and 
fabrics, which are intended for the uses of daily life, but 
into which the element of beauty enters in some degree 
or another; the craft of cabinet-making, for example, 
the weaving of figured textiles, the printing of books. 
Such arts must always remain in the hands of the trades- 
man ; but in an age like our own, where the sphere of 
the practical utilities of life is wholly divorced from the 
sphere of art, this element of beauty is apt to be mis- 
taken, or lost sight of, by those who practise these 
crafts ; and an indifference to produce beautifully is soon 
followed by an indifference to produce well. It is here 
precisely that the conditions of good craftsmanship 
assert themselves ; reminding us that the craftsman is 
neither wholly concerned with mere utility on the one 
hand, nor with mere beauty on the other; but that his 
productions must be fitted to the uses for which they are 
intended ; that they must be well made ; and that they 
must be made with a due sense of beauty. For us, the 
tradition of such craftsmanship has long been broken ; 
and, to recover it, the craftsman is forced to revert to 
methods which have been lost or forgotten, to the pro- 
ductions of some other age than our own. In this 
attempt Morris went beyond any one of his 
time. The success, for example, with which he re- 
vived the older and simpler methods of the dyer’s art, 
and the use of vegetable dyes, has contributed not a 
little to the beauty of his tapestries, his silks, and his 
other textile and printed fabrics. His painted glass, his 
decorative paintings and furniture, and his latest 
achievement, his printed books, all show the fine instinct 
with which he returned to sound principles of good 
craftsmanship, employing only the simplest and best of 
materials : so that the mere fabric of his productions 
becomes a valuable and delightful piece of art in itself ; 
the textile of his silks apart from their patterns and 
colours, the paper of his printed books apart from the 
impression of the type and ornaments. 

In recent years many efforts have been made to produce 
sumptuously printed books, which should rival as works 
of art those of the early printers. Much has been 
vaunted in the way of hand-made paper, rough edges, 
and large margins: yet little has been accomplished 
which bears upon itself the impress of an artist’s hand. 
The paper commonly used was rarely that which was 
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best adapted to the finer purposes of the printer’s or 
bookbinder’s art; the substance of the paper was not 
properly chosen in regard to the size and bulk of the 
book ; nor were the margins duly proportioned to the 
mass of the type upon the page. At the time 
Morris first set up his press, in 1892, there was no paper 
in the market so well suited to the purposes of printing, 
of so fine a quality, and of so beautiful a colour and 
texture, as that employed by the early printers, as the 
paper, for example, which was ordinarily used by Aldus. 
To produce paper which should equal that was 
Morris’s first care; but this was only to be done by 
reverting to the plain and honest methods of the old 
papermakers ; by using unbleached linen rags, and by 
employing a mould, in which the wires have not been 
woven with the mechanical accuracy that gives to 
modern hand-made paper its uninteresting character. 
The paper which Morris succeeded in making re- 
sembles the paper of the early printers in all its best 
qualities : it is thin, very tough, and somewhat trans- 
parent ; pleasing not only to the eye, but to the hand 
also; having something of the clean, crisp quality of 
a new banknote. In the same way Morris pro- 
ceeded with his type, designing his founts anew, and 
causing the punches to be cut under his immediate 
direction. A fount of Roman characters which in some 
of the forms would seem to be reminiscent of the types 
of Nicholas Jenson, but which rather recall in their 
general effect the Roman type of the early Basle 
printers, and two founts of Black Letter, cut upon 
the same model, but differing in size, form the simple 
means with which he produced a splendid series of 
books. To obtain a sufficient variety and richness of 
effect, Morris relied largely on his ornaments, his 
initial letters, borders, and illustrations, which are in- 
variably executed in pure woodcut, and of a nature that 
allows them to be easily printed with the type. Lastly, 
a scrupulous care for all that is implied in the technical 
term ‘‘ press-work ”—that is, for the quality of the ink, 
the careful inking of the type, the preparation of the 
paper, the fair and bright impression of the sheets, a 
minute care for all that sums up the excellences of 
Morris as a printer. Certainly, the mere craft of printing 
has rarely been practised with finer results : in material 
and workmanship, the paper and press-work of his 
books are equal to the best that have been produced. 
The decorative beauty and richness of Morris’s 
work is so generally acknowledged, that these traits 
of fine craftsmanship are apt to be overlooked and 
forgotten : yet, perhaps in these very qualities of good 
workmanship, unique in our time, the peculiar value of 
Morris’s work will finally be found to consist. When 
we take up his edition of the ‘‘Golden Legend,” or of 
Cavendish’s ‘‘ Life of Wolsey,” we feel that the form 
and character of the type and ornaments are in admirable 
agreement with the spirit and character of those works ; 
but when we take up his edition of Shakespeare’s 
‘* Sonnets” or Keats’s ‘‘ Poems,” perhaps we feel that 
the relation of the character of the type to the character 
of the poems themselves needs to be adjusted a little ; 
that at least we would not, if we could, have every 
edition of Shakespeare and Keats printed in that way. 
But the really valuable quality in his printing does not 
lie just there. Let us learn the lesson which Morris 
would have taught us ; for his very Socialism, if we will 
trouble to understand it, means, perhaps, no more than 
this: that he would have every man working under 
conditions in which he would be able to make his pro- 
ductions acceptable, not only to his contem raries, but 
also to posterity. HERBERT P. Horne. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE AND RICHTER 
CONCERTS. 


E are of course a musical nation. In face of 

our numerous academies and Academics, our 
annual opera season and provincial festivals, it would 
be absurd to question this thrilling truth. But it may 
be permitted me to point out that we have only one 
permanent series of orchestral concerts, and though 
that one is under the direction of a highly gifted con- 
ductor, and is indeed all that a series of orchestral 
concerts should be, we are allowing it to be abandoned 
for want of a little pecuniary support. It would bea 
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ve error to look upon this as showing us to be lack- 
ing in a love of music. If any man doubts us, let him 
observe the avidity with which we read the latest musical 
divorce, or our unconcealed delight when an Academic 
of (say) ninety-nine marries a girl of nineteen. It only 
shows us to be a religious and unselfish people who, 
content with the above-mentioned blessings, would 
regard a desire for anything more to savour of impiety— 
to be nothing else in fact than a mode of flying in the 
face of Providence. It is utterly unreasonable of the 
Crystal Palace directors to ask us to assist them in keep- 
ing afloat the concerts so ably conducted by Mr. Manns. 
They can give no good reason why the concerts should 
be kept afloat. It is true the orchestral playing is always 
enjoyable and often magnificent ; but surely the Palace 
directors are not so foolish as to suppose that we want 
magnificent or even merely enjoyable playing—we, who 
for generations have been content with the deplorable 
doings of the silly ‘‘old lady,” as Mr. Fuller Maitland 
lately called the Philharmonic Society; we, who think 
the Norwich festival a praiseworthy artistic institution ; 
we, who imagine a barracks like the Guildhall School of 
Music to be comparable with the great continental 
schools where young folk go with some other purpose 
than merely to learn a bread-winning trade. Really, 
Messrs. the Crystal Palace directors, I am ashamed of 
you! You should have more sense than to suppose us 
English capable of caring for art to the extent of 
wishing to support your concerts merely because they 
are the most valuable in England. If we have any love 
at all for music, it is mild in degree and distinctly 
Platonic in kind. 

Nevertheless, the intelligent foreigner who went to 
the Crystal Palace last Saturday might well be forgiven 
if he thought us all we claim to be when we go abroad. 
Unluckily this is an age of scepticism, and credulity 
enough is given to few of us to believe that the vast 
crowd which packed the concert-hall had been lured 
merely by the prospect of a rarely fine rendering of 
Tschaikowsky’s sixth symphony. Still, it is not to be 
reckoned against them for unrighteousness that they 
came chiefly to hear Sarasate. It is true he played 
nothing more nourishing than Mendelssohn’s concerto 
and adance made by himself ; but whocares what Sarasate 
plays—who is there that listening to him thinks of any- 
thing but how he plays it? I could listen to him for a 
day and a night if he played nothing else than scales, so 
entrancingly lovely is that glistening golden thread of 
tone. It is true the concertoisa shade more interesting 
than scales—just sufficiently so, say, to let Sarasate show 
off his phrasing as well as his tone, that phrasing which 
is as exquisite as his tone, so subtle is it, so perfect in 
its delicate polish. If this was what the audience came 
to hear and to delight in, I, at least, would not scorn 
them nor scoff at them, but whether an average English 
audience has any true appreciation of Sarasate is as 
much a question as whether they have any true appre- 
ciation of Joachim. In fact, merely because the two 
men play the fiddle one hears them compared, and one 
set above or beneath the other. And should one point 
out that Joachim has no more of Sarasate’s singular 
beauty than Sarasate has of Joachim’s brains, then 
indeed there is a hillabulloo. 

By far the most delightful piece to me at this concert 
was the Tschaikowsky symphony. Some one—Mr. 
Henschel or Richter—played it in a very unsatisfactory 
fashion some time ago, but in Mr. Manns’s hands it 
became quite a different thing. I am still, and pro- 
bably will remain for some years, in doubt whether 
Tschaikowsky was a very great or only a very tenth- 
rate composer. What I like in him, and especially in 
this symphony, is his unfailing picturesqueness, his 
lucidity, vivacity, piquancy, flow of melody and rich 
harmonic resources, his strange touch of weirdness and 
melancholy at once Northern and Oriental. On the 
other hand his plausible fluency makes one wonder 
whether his beauty is of the skin-deep sort that wears 
shabby in a little while, whether that almost excessive 
clearness does not indicate a Mendelssohnian refinement 
and corresponding Mendelssohnian lack of virility. But 
for the present at least the music is fresh and full of 
charm, and played as Mr. Manns played it on Saturday, 
one of the most telling pieces for orchestra commonly 
to be heard nowadays. It was rather unfortunate— 
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though not precisely for Tschaikowsky—that it should 
have been followed by Mr. Reginald Steggall’s dra. 
matic scena ‘‘Alcestis.” I almost fear Mr. Steggall 
is that most dreadful of creatures, a pedant who has 
been born old, who has missed his youth, has never 
known what it is to feel young. If so he had better 
try to acquire the habit at once, for he may take my 
word for it that the only people who get ahead of 
the world and receive abuse, that sincerest tribute of 
feebler minds, are those who do not and will never 
know what it is to feel old. Mr. Steggall’s ‘‘ Alcestis” 
scena is an old man’s music. There is no genuine fire 
nor force behind it. Now it goes fast, now it goes 
slow, now it is soft, now it is loud; but everything is 
mechanical, nothing is spontaneous and alive. The 
voice part is intolerably unvocal, and far from being 
dramatic hardly shows common sense. Five minutes 
taken from the reading of dead books and devoted to 
the observation of living people would teach Mr, 
Steggall how a question should be asked, even in 
singing, and how exclamatory passages should 
be treated. A brief study of a tipsy man as 
he reflects on his grievances would show him how 
to pass from moody grief to passionate revolt against 
the severity of fate. When Mr. Steggall has learnt a 
few of these things, and how to score so that his 
climaxes are full and loud enough not to make the 
abrupt entry of drums and cymbals laughable, then one 
will hear his efforts with interest and perhaps with 
pleasure ; but in the meantime I must protest against 
being compelled to listen to music no better than can 
be written by any of the young men of the peculiarly 
noxious type turned out to-day by the score at the 
Royal College and Royal Academy of Music. Another 
English “novelty” was Mr. W. Wallace’s ‘‘ Amboss 
oder Hammer,” a symphonic prelude. Why on earth 
every uninventive young man should give his com- 
positions German nicknames, I cannot guess; but it is 
a mercy we have the Palace programmist to tell us 
this one means ‘‘ Anvil or Hammer.” I should take Mr. 
Wallace to be a person of some intelligence, but he has 
yet to learn to refrain from doing many things— 
amongst them to refrain from writing symphonic pre- 
ludes on themes which are no themes, which are neither 
beautiful nor pungent nor susceptible of extension and 
development into beautiful or pungent passages. The 
whole composition, like the principal subject, is scrappy, 
jerky, galvanic, and though there are strongish bits 
here and there, it is on the whole only a little better 
than Mr. Steggall’s scena. Amongst the lines which 
apparently inspired Mr. Wallace are these (translated 
from Goethe), 
‘* Upward thou must rise, or falter, 


Bend thy neck, or stand triumphant, 

Be the Anvil or the Hammer.” 
and I take the Prelude to be semi-autobiographical, an 
expression of Mr. Wallace’s desire rather to be the 
Hammer than the Anvil. I quite agree with him : life 
would not be worth living without the glad sense of 
mastery over something—even if it is nothing more 
than the trick of stringing words. But unless Mr. 
Wallace gives up writing music of this description he 
is more likely to end as the Anvil than as the Hammer. 
Every one should go to the Palace to-day, not only to hear 
an excellent programme excellently played—as it cer- 
tainly will be by Mr. Manns—but also to hear Mr. 
D’Albert play his own concerto. 

Much as I love Richter I must confess that on 
Monday night last he was very, very dull, and bored me 
nearly to the point of wishing he would commit suicide 
It would have been asad loss te music of course ; but 
there are times when one would give anything for a 
sensation. I am beginning to weary of the eternal 
‘“*Egmont” overture, Siegfried Idyll, and Introduction 
to the third act of ‘‘ The Mastersingers of Nuremberg.” 
They all three grew on the summits, it is true, but to 
have to listen to them for ever and for ever is as 
tedious as reading again and again through the ‘“ best 
half-dozen” books in the language, whichever they may 
be, and never looking at any others. Richter played 
them, and the Huldigungs March, in all but his very 
best manner—in fact the Siegfried Idyll was better than 
his best has been of late ; but he could not conquer the 
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all-pervading boredom of the evening. The truth was 
that most of us had come with a certain amount of 
curiosity to hear the three Symphonic poems by Dvorak 
which were originally announced, and it was something 
of a disappointment to find them taken out of the 
programme and a disjointed tipsy brainless Scherzo 
Capriccioso substituted. I do not say the Symphonic 
poems would not have merited these adjectives ; but at 
worst we should have had the pleasure of applying them 
to new compositions. I should like to apply them a 
hundred times over to the Scherzo Capriccioso. The 
opening is a half-hearted copy of some of the effects 
from the beginning of the last act of ‘*‘ The Dusk of the 
Gods”; the rest, with the exception of a pretty little 
waltz-like bit in the middle, is the merest ditchwater ; 
and that the whole thing is full of Dvorak’s character- 
istic incoherence need not be said at this time of day 
when the Dvorik boom is over. It added to the 
dreariness of the concert in a most astonishing man- 
ner. The programme announced for the next concert 
is hardly encouraging ; and I hope that Richter will 
remember that his admirers—amongst whom I am 
quite the humblest though not the least fervent—have 
some small claims upon his consideration or his mercy. 


THE RED ROBE. 


“Under the Red Robe,” a romantic play in four acts, 
adapted by Edward Rose from the novel by Stanley 
Weyman. Haymarket Theatre, October 17, 1896. 


I’ the people who delight in the romances of Mr. 

Stanley Weyman and the detective stories of Mr. 
Conan Doyle belonged to the same social stratum as 
those who formerly read ‘‘ Les Trois Mousquetaires ” 
and ‘‘ The Murders in the Rue Morgue,” I should con- 
clude that we were in a period of precipitous degenera- 
tion. I was brought up, romantically speaking, on 
D’Artagnan and Bussy d’Amboise; and I cannot say 
that I find Gil de Berault in any way up to their 
standard; whilst the descent from that ingenious 
automaton, Detective Dupin, to such a prince of duffers 
and dullards as Sherlock Holmes is one which, after 
a couple of attempts, I have given up as impossible. I 
therefore approach ‘‘ Under the Red Robe” full of 
prejudice against it. The very name appears to me a 
fatuity : it suggests a companion piece to ‘‘ The White 
Silk Dress.” 

On the other hand, it is impossible to feel ill-disposed 
towards the new Haymarket enterprise. Mr. Harrison’s 
management at the Lyceum was exceptionally brilliant, 
even among first-class managements. Mr. Cyril Maude 
and Miss Winifred Emery are among the most solidly 
popular of those happy couples who, by giving the 
sanction of an irreproachable domesticity to the 
wickedest of the arts, hallow the dissipations of the 
respectable London playgoer. Besides, I, as- critic- 
dramatist, notoriously have a corrupt personal motive 
for doing all I can to enhance the prestige of the Maude- 
Harrison combination, and making success a matter of 
course at the Haymarket. On the whole, I think my 
prejudice is sufficiently balanced by my prepossession to 
allow me to proceed to the slaughter with a plausible 
pretence of openmindedness. 

I began by reading the book—a better policy on the 
whole than the alternative one of making a merit of 
being in the dark about it. I thought it puerile to the 
uttermost publishable extreme of jejuniority. It is not 
without a painful effort that I can bring myself to 
confess even now that when I was fourteen, some of 
the romances I wove for myself may have presented 
me in the character of a dark-souled villain with 
a gorgeous female passionately denouncing me as 
“Spy!” “Traitor!” ‘ Villain!” and then remorse- 
fully worshipping me for some act of transcendent 
magnanimity on my part. But when I was fourteen 
boys had to keep these audacious imaginings to them- 
selves on pain of intolerable ridicule. Since then the 
New Public has been manufactured under the Educa- 
tion Act; and nowadays there is a fortune for the 
literary boy of fourteen, or even the literary adult who 
can remember vividly what a fool he was at that age. 

I do not know how old Mr. Stanley Weyman is, but 
I can certify most positively that his Gil de Berault and 
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Renée de Cocheforét are nothing but the dark-souled 
villain-hero and the gorgeous female aforesaid, and 
that the old situation between them has accumulated 
nothing round it but a few commonplace duels and 
advéntures, with a very feeble composite photograph of 
the Richelieus of Dumas and Lytton, and a bold 
annexation of the Lyttonian incident of the Cardinal 
pretending to send the hero to execution whilst really 
sending him to the arms of his lady love. 

Mr. Edward Rose, in dramatizing such a novel, had 
to dramatize situation without character—that is, to 
make bricks without straw. Worse than that, he had 
to dramatize a situation the boyishness of which must 
become so flagrantly obvious to the wise under the 
searching glare of the footlights, that his only hope of 
acceptance lay in the as yet unfathomed abysses of the 
literary infancy of the New Public. Whether that public 
will support him is exactly what we are all wondering at 
present. As for me, I am getting on in life; I used to 
make my bread by my wit, and now have to make it 
by my reputation for wit ; and I simply cannot afford to 
pretend that ‘‘ Under the Red Robe” asa play has any 
charm for me. As a novel, I can pass my idle hour 
with it, just as Bismarck used to pass his with the police 
novels of Du Boisgobey ; for, after all, Mr. Stanley 
Weyman is a bit of a story-teller—is, indeed, a rather 
concise and forcible narrator ; and his books serve when 
the newspaper becomes unendurable. But as a play, 
involving the effort of making up one’s mind to go to 
the theatre, booking one’s seat, going out at night, and 
so on—no, thank you. At least, not unless the adapter 
and the performers create some attraction not to be 
found in the book. 

I must sorrowfully add that, for me at least, that 
attraction is not forthcoming ; and I can only hope that 
the villain-hero and the gorgeous female may pull the 
play through and cover my disparagements with shame. 
Even if I accept the romance on its own ground, I 
have still to complain that the conventions of the 
theatre prevent Mr. Rose from faithfully carrying out 
the conception of the villain-hero. In the first chapter 
of the novel there is no mistake about the darkness of 
Gil de Berault’s soul. He rooks an English lad by 
watching his cards in a mirror. A duel follows, in 
which, just as the lad perceives that he is hopelessly 
overmatched, an accident places his antagonist at his 
mercy. Being too young to understand that if you 
fight at all, you must fight to win, he refuses to avail 
himself of what he conceives as an unfair advantage. 
Gil teaches him not to confuse poetry with business by 
promptly running him through, and only escapes being 
lynched by the crowd through the most liberal exercise 
of his accomplishments as a bully. At the Haymarket 
all this is nonsensed by an endeavour to steer between 
Mr. Stanley Weyman’s rights as author of the story 
and the prescriptive right of the leading actor to fight 
popularly and heroically against heavy odds. The 
Englishman is a giant and a swashbuckler. Instead 
of sparing Gil when he slips and falls, he rushes to 
make an end of him, and has his thrust parried by a 
miracle of address on the part of the prostrate hero, 
quite in the manner of the combat between the two 
Master Crummleses. Then the adapter suddenly re- 
turns to the book ; so that a gallant Frenchman, who, 
in the presence of a French crowd, has just fought and 
beaten a gigantic English bully of extra-special insular 
arrogance, is frantically mobbed by that French crowd 
for his behaviour. In the interval between the first and 
second acts I asked several persoas who had not read 
the book whether they could understand the behaviour 
of the crowd. They were all, of course, completely 
bewildered by it. 

Yet this first act is lucidity itself compared to the 
second, in which the necessity for collecting under one 
roof and into half an hour’s time the incidents scattered 
by Mr. Weyman over many leagues and many days 
has driven Mr. Rose into desperate courses. In the 
novel Renée convicts Gil of spying by luring him 
to dog her for miles round the country, and then lying 
low for him round a corner. The Haymarket stage not 
being large enough for a paperchase, Mr. Rose has 
been driven to make Renée have Gil locked into his 
bedroom on the top-floor, and then catch him emerging 
deceitfully from the chimney (Mr. Waring calls it a 
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‘secret passage; but the original conception is too 
obvious) on the ground-floor. Furthermore, Gil, instead 
of accidentally finding the diamonds in the street, breaks 
open the knife-drawer in the sideboard with his dagger, 
and steals them from that eligible hiding-place, de- 
claring that ‘‘ he never betrays the hand that pays him,” 
a piece of morality—borrowed from the bravo in ‘‘ Le 
Roi s’amuse ”—which plunges the audience into deeper 
bewilderment every time Mr. Waring reiterates it. 
When at last the gorgeous female gets her chance to 
heap her disdain on his head, the audience, though 
prepared for a good deal, is not more prepared for that 
than for anything else, and is too broken in spirit to 
rise to the situation. Not until the second scene of the 
third act does Gil at last make up his mind to be a 
hero; and the house, with a gasp of relief, exclaims, 
**Now we know where we are,” and settles down to 
enjoy itself without further misgivings as to the rele- 
vance of the Tennysonian couplet on the playbill :— 
** His honour rooted in dishonour stood ; 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true.” 

I suggest that a happier selection would have been the 
epitaph which Jo Gargery could not afford to have cut 
on his father’s tomb : 

** But whatsome’er the failings on his part, 

Remember, reader, he were that good in his heart.” 

As to the acting, it must be remembered that there is 
not the ghost of a character in the whole story. When 
this is allowed for, it will be admitted that the perform- 
ance is a joyful sight. On the whole, I think I preferred 
—on the score of conciseness—Mr. Holman Clark’s 
impersonation of Clon, the servant whose tongue had 
been cut out, and who made me regret occasionally 
that the same operation had not been performed on 
the others. Next to him my favourite was Mr. Cyril 
Maude, who wisely resolved that, since he could not 
make sense of his part, he would at any rate make 
fun of it. He frankly made Captain Larolle a panta- 
loon, and a very amusing pantaloon too. Judge, then, 
of the dismay of the audience when, before the play 
was half over, Clon suddenly seized Captain Larolle 
round the waist, and rolled with him over a fearful 
precipice. For a moment we all had a desperate hope 
that Mr. Maude would bounce up through a star trap 
at the other side of the stage; take a harlequin’s leap 
through the first-floor window of the chateau ; and roll 
out again through the letter-box, closely pursued by 
Clon ; but it was not to be: Captain Larolle was gone 
for ever; and I, for one, spent the rest of the evening 
lamenting his premature decease. 

Mr. Waring’s task was, on the whole, the easiest. 
When an actor has been condemned for years to move 
about the stage in ugly Bond Street tailorings, pro- 
ducing an effect of suppressed emotion by his anxiety 
to avoid creasing them, the effect of suddenly letting 
him loose as a swordsman in a picturesque costume is 
dazzling, astonishing, breath-bereaving. Here is Mr. 
Waring, who has created Torvald Helmer and Master 
Builder Solness in England, and who has played a 
dozen other parts at least better than this Gil de 
Berault ; and yet, solely because he has exchanged the 
costume of a funeral mute for that of a cavalier, and 
fights a duel instead of handing his overcoat to a valet 
(always a most important incident in a coat-and-waist- 
coat play), he is suddenly hailed as a man who, after a 
meritorious but uneventful apprenticeship, has suddenly 
burst on the world as a great actor. Oh, the New 
Public! the New Public! indifferent or uncomfortable 
over fine work: enthusiastic over cheap jobs! Of 
course Mr. Waring does the thing on his head, so to 

ak ; but how can I compliment an actor who has 

one what he has done on stuff like that ? 

Miss Winifred Emery has no such advantage as Mr. 
Waring. For a man, a Louis Treize costume is a 
miracle of elegance and romantic fascination compared 
to the costume of to-day ; but the weman’s costume of 
that time is too matronly for modern ideas of active 
womanhood. And then not only is the part an un- 
blushingly bad one, limited to the merest mechanical 
feeding of the play with its one situation, but its verbal 
style is of that artificial kind which Miss Emery posi- 
tively refuses (quite rightly) to take seriously. Unfor- 
tunately, nothing will cure Mr. Rose of this style. He 
writes it exactly as he might collect miniatures and 
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snuffboxes ; and I am convinced that in his heart he 
longs to make Miss Emery play in feathers and a train 
held up by two black boys. He sticks in gratuitous 
asides as pure curiosities, and occasionally goes the 
length of a bit of Shakespeare—for instance, ‘‘ You're 
mad to say so,” when the burglary is discovered. My 
personal regard for Mr. Rose changes into malevolent 
exasperation under this treatment, especially when Miss 
Winifred Emery acts as the executioner. For when it 
comes to tal! talk and sham antique, Miss Emery takes 
an attitude which is intolerably humiliating to any 
sensitive playgoer. The actress who consummated her 
reputation in ‘‘ The Benefit of the Doubt” disapvears ; 
and in her place we have a cold, disgusted lady 
indulging an audience of foolish grown-up men 
with an exhibition for which she does not disguise 
her contempt. If one could detect the smallest gleam 
of humorous enjoyment in her delivery of the obso- 
lete stageynesses of Bazilide and Renée, one could 
accept them as burlesque ; but no such relenting is 
anywhere apparent. Even before she speaks, when 
she acknowledges her enthusiastic reception with that 
little catch of the lip and suffusion of the eye which is 
one of her most irresistible effects, there is scorn in her 
nostril. As she goes on she makes me feel indescribably 
abject : if her glance accidentally lights anywhere near 
me, I instinctively dive under the stall in front, and 
make a miserable pretence of having dropped some- 
thing. If only I could get up and assure her that I at least 
am not taken in by such trash, and am wholly innocent 
of the folly of the rest of my crawling sex, it would be 
a relief to me; but she unnerves me so that I dare not. 
She threw the business of Renée de Cocheforét to 
that silly audience as she might have flung a bone toa 
troublesome dog; and they wagged their tails, and 
licked her hands, and yelped, and gobbled it as if it 
were the choicest morsel they had ever tasted, even 
from her. After all, why should she waste good acting 
on such baby-gabies ? 

In the scenic department some special effects of light- 
ing were tried; but on the first night they were not 
quite up to the Bayreuth standard, though no doubt 
they are by this time working smoothly. The plan of 
representing firelight in an interior by making the foot- 
lights jump needs a more complete concealment of the 
gas flames—especially for people who are nervous about 
fire. In the decorations of the second act, instead of 
actual suits of armour, painted canvas profiles are used, 
perhaps in compliance with the demands of Mr. Rose for 
something old-fashioned. This seems to me to be mere 
atavism ; but it does not matter much. The orchestra, 
which was put out of sight in Mr. Tree’s time, is now 
put out of hearing. There has been a valuable addition 
to the depth of the stage ; and very effective use is made 
of it in the last act. That reminds me, by the way, of 
Richelieu, which gave Mr. !Sydney Valentine an open- 
ing for a bit of acting which was duly received as an 
astonishing rarity. Mr. Bernard Gould, made up as a 
Constable of France of the rugged warrior type, per- 
suaded the audience that he had a fine part, mainly by 
dint of concealing the fact that he privately knew better. 

Altogether, a silly piece of business. Probably it will 
run for two seasons at least. G. B. S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


LTHOUGH the Bank Directors kept the Stock 
Exchange waiting an unconscionable time on 
Thursday, the raising of the Bank rate to 4 had been so 
fully discounted that it had little or no effect on the 
markets. The chatter about dear money seems rather 
absurd, in view of the following facts. The increase in 
the deposits and current accounts of the English joint- 
stock banks during the past year from October to 
October amounts to no less than £53,500,000, 
of which £19,000,000 is in the deposits of the 
Bank of England, and about £21,000,000 in those 
of the Metropolitan Joint-Stock Banks. The Scotch 
banks show an increase in their deposits for 
the year of £1,000,000 and the Irish banks of 
£1,500,000. Counting the private banks and the Bank 
of England, the total of deposits and current accounts 
held in the United Kingdom is estimated by the 
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‘‘ Economist ” to have risen from between £730,000,000 
and £740,000,000 in June 1895 to between £780,000,000 
and 790,000,000 in July 1896. A country whose 
deposits increase at the rate of £50,000,000 a year 
cannot be in any great danger of a money famine. The 
assets of the banks have, according to the tables of the 
same journal, increased in the year by 458,000,000. 
And yet people’s nerves are upset by the shipment of a 
couple of millions’ worth of gold to New York. 


The fall of Rupee-paper from 66} to 60} in the last 
six months has been a disappointment to those who 
are interested in this security. Mr. J. E. O’Conor, in 
his annual review of the trade of India, published by 
the India Office, maintains that there is no connexion 
between the price of silver and the value of the rupee, 
on which Rupee-paper is based; and it is certain that 
bar silver often falls a fraction on the same day that 
Rupee-paper rises a fraction. Last Thursday bar silver 
fell }¢. and Rupee-paper rose }. This is too large a 
question to enter on here; but it looks as if Rupee- 
paper was in the ascendent once more, for it has risen 
from 60 to 61} in the past week. The following 
facts are beyond dispute. We are now at the 
beginning of the busy shipping season for Indian 
trade, and on an average of years the highest rates 
for Rupee-paper are reached between November and 
April. It is true there is a short jute crop, and the 
prospect of famine. But the last time there was an 
Indian famine Rupee-paper rose to 77, and it is not 
easy to see why a famine should depress the rupee, 
except that it diminishes the purchasing power of the 
ryots in a particular district. On the other hand, the 
Indian Government must import wheat from America 
and other places, which will have to be paid in gold, 
which will have to be bought with rupees. Some 
Indian shippers, managers of Indian and London banks, 
and brokers who deal in this security, say buy Rupee- 
paper. It hasa probable rise of six or seven points, 
and anyway it is a British Government security which 
yields over £3 6s. per cent. interest. 


The Market for Foreigners is haunted by the fear of 
a break in Spanish Fours, which are now in the neigh- 
bourhood of 58. The Eastern Question has practically 
ceased to trouble; but the moment French financiers 
get tired of lending the Spanish Government the money 
to meet their coupons, Spanish will topple like a tall 
tower, and might fall to 30. Spanish, however, are 
a dangerous stock to sell short ; for they seem to thrive 
on rebellions, usury, and defeats. Another Foreigner 
that must soon have a fall is the Bulgarian. There is 
no justification for the present high price of Bulgarian 
Sixes at 92 to 94. In 1892 Bulgaria raised 142,000,000 
francs for the construction of railways to serve as 
mortgages for the loans. Only 18,000,000 francs were 
spent on railways ; the remainder of the sum has thus 
been deprived of its mortgage security. About 
100,000,000 francs were, in defiance of law and treaty, 
spent in covering the annual deficiency of the State 
Budget. In 1894 the Bulgarian Government raised 
another loan of 105,000,000 francs, for which part of 
the railways, already mortgaged for the loan of 1892, 
were again offered as security. Only 45,000,000 
francs, it is estimated, remain for railway construction, 
while the existing railways do not yield enough to pay 
the cost of administration or interest on the debt, or to 
create a sinking fund. Within the next eighteen months 
good judges are of opinion that Bulgaria will have 
to ask for another loan. Bulgaria is only a semi- 
civilized country. The taxes are in arrear, exports are 
declining, and the commercial treaty with Austro- 
Hungary is still unmade. Should there be a war in 
Eastern Europe, Bulgaria would probably be the battle- 
ground. We should advise prudent investors to clear 
out of Bulgarians. 


” The Mexican Rails market a few years ago stood to 
the Stock Exchange in much the same relation as the 
inner trente-et-quarante room at Monte Carlo stands to 
the outer roulette tables. Where stocks jump from 25 
to 125, there serious speculators will be found. After 
having been closed for two or three years’ re/dche, there 
really seems a prospect of the Mexican market opening 
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again for business. The details of the Mexican pool 
are not yet to hand; but the harbour works at Vera 
Cruz proceed apace, and, as Consul Chapman says, 
“the time is not far distant when the diverted current 
of commerce will return to its natural channel.” 
Mexican Ordinaries in the region of 21 seem a tempting 
buy. A really bank-note purchase in Foreign Rails is 
Costa Rica Railway Second Debentures. These bonds 
are not often quoted, but they stand about 72, and a 
6 per cent. dividend has just been declared and paid. 
Though hampered by the banana contract of the old 
board, the railway is doing wonderfully well under the 
new management, especially in its coffee traffic. The 
bonds yield over 8 per cent., and will be in the neigh- 
bourhood of 90 by next May. 


About American rails there is really nothing new to 
say. They will either fall heavily or rise by leaps and 
bounds in the next fortnight. Any one who wishes to 
make an absolutely safe book on the Presidential 
election should buy the put and the call of active 
shares like Denver Prefs., Louisvilles, Milwaukees, 
Erie Prefs., Eries, or Southern Prefs. Those who 
want a flutter should buy the call of these shares, 
which they could get for a trifle over $2 per cent. 
There is a great deal of science in options, for you 
limit your loss, and you can deal in them many times 
over. They are very imperfectly appreciated in this 
country, though they are the favourite form of operation 
on the Continent. 


In Home Rails the low prices of Caledonian Deferred 
and North British Ordinary continue to offer a great 
opportunity for speculative investment. Coras yield 
over 4 per cent. at their present price, and as the 
Caledonian Railway has just opened a new branch to 
Helensburgh, and is on its way to becoming the 
London and North-Western of Scotland, they are very 
likely to go back to 65 before Christmas. 


The news of a fresh issue of 1,000,000 Chartered 
shares caused a momentary sensation in the Kaffir 
Market. Now is pre-eminently the time for the man 
with money or credit to pick up dirt-cheap investments. 
Take, for instance, Transvaal Goldfields, which stand at 
23 to 3}. This Company earned in 1895, its first year, 
a net profit of £309,495 on a capital of £300,000. 
Instead of paying a dividend of 110 per cent., the 
Directors paid only 4o per cent., placed £30,000 to 
reserve fund, and carried forward £159,495. The 
Company has, in addition to its mining claims, house 
property, building land, and sites in Delagoa Bay, the 
spot in South Africa which has the greatest immediate 
future before it. On last year’s dividend these shares 
are worth 4, on the earned net profits they are worth 
10, and on their prospects they are worth a great deal 
more. This is only a sample of what may be picked up 
in the South African Market. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 
THE MINERVA NAILLESS HORSESHOE. 


The advantages of shoeing horses without nails are 
so obvious that the name of patents for this object is 
legion, and one of the earliest patents under the present 
laws was for a nailless shoe. Every time a shoe is 
nailed on there is the danger of the nail running into 
the flesh of the hoof, and the present system cramps 
the hoof so that it cannot contract and expand. Nine- 
tenths of our horses suffer from contracted hoofs and 
from “pricking.” The patent ‘‘ Minerva” nailless 
horseshoe, which is shortly to be introduced to the 
public, avoids these evils. Two very strong facts in 
favour of the ‘‘ Minerva” nailless shoe are these. 
First, the German army, after giving the shoes a trial 
extending over twelve months, have given a repeat 
order for a large quantity. Second, a German 
‘*Minerva” Horseshoe Company has been formed, 
with a capital of £100,000, and the £1 shares now 
stand at a premium of 47. The shoes are fastened on 
the outer wall of the hoof by means of clamps held 
firm by wedges, which are driven upwards er 4 
rectangular slots and between the two prongs of the 
clamp. Grooms and stablemen will be able to change 
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a set of shoes in a few minutes. An English Company 
has been formed to bring out the ‘* Minerva” shoe, and 
we can see no reason why it should not be as successful 
here as in Germany. 


THE 'APOLLINARIS SHARES TRUST. 


One of the ‘‘ cheekiest”’ issues, if such it can be 
called, of the past week is the Apollinaris Shares Trust, 
which invites a private circle of the public to subscribe 
280,000. As all the world knows, the Apollinaris 
Company is practically divided between two large 
holders, Mr. George Smith and Mr. Steinkopff. Mr. 
Smith is apparently desirous of realizing his holding, 
which he proposes to do by the familiar method of 
turning himself into a Trust or Company. A Mr. J. 
Dixon is the equally familiar conduit-pipe, and 
the prospectus is of the ‘‘ Take it or leave 
it” order. The profits of the Apollinaris Company, 
the number of shares which Mr. Smith proposes 
to convey through Mr. Dixon, the price which the 
vendor puts upon those shares, and the nature of 
the Company’s tenure in the springs, are mysteries which 
it is not meet for the profane vulgar to know. The veil 
is just lifted by Messrs. Price Waterhouse, who assure 
us that the profits of 1891, 1892, and 1893 show a con- 
tinuous increase, and that 1895 is still better. On the 
basis of the latter year’s profits we must believe, without 
figures, that there is enough to pay 7 per cent., and set 
aside a sinking fund of 3 per cent. to redeem the capital 
by the time the lease of the springs expires. We do 
not know whether this kind of swagger will impress the 
public. But we do know two things about the 
Apollinaris Company which perhaps Messrs. Price 
Waterhouse do not. The competition of Johannis, 
Rosbach, Malvern, and Puralis waters, to say nothing 
of Schweppes, has been very keen the last year or two, 
and is growing keener. The business of the Apollinaris 
Company has been entirely created by the ability of 
Mr. Steinkopff, who, like other men, is mortal. It 
is emphatically a one-man business. If Mr. Steinkopff 
were to retire or die, we should not care to be holders 
in the Apollinaris Shares Trust. 


As for the Bagot Pneumatic Tyre, we can only say 
that, if it fulfils half the predictions of its friends, which 
we think it very likely may, it is quite certain to be 
annexed and financed by Mr. Ernest Terah Hooley. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


BEETROOT, BOUNTIES, AND THE BRITISH 
FARMER. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


New University Cius, Lonpon, 
21 October, 1896. 

IR,—I have read with special interest your article of 

the 17th inst. upon this subject, for I have on several 
occasions recently advocated as Parliamentary can- 
didate the policy you lay down, and insisted on the high 
importance to British agriculture of the abolition of the 
present sugar bounties. 

The article deals with the broad features of the 
question ; but there are some details: of, it may be, 
lesser importance which it would be well to accentuate. 
The dull monotony of rural life, the steady set of the 
country people townwards, these are sad but admitted 
truisms ; yet the establishment of raw beet sugar 
factories would largely tend to mitigate both these 
evils. The factories must needs be situated in the midst 
of the fields which supply them, and thus the new 
manufacturing industry will find its home in many 
rural districts, and bring with it variety of employment 
and quickening of life. Again, the sugar is made 
during the winter months, the dullest period of the 
farming year; and this new demand for labour will 
employ many hands otherwise idle, will increase the 
venter wage fund, and tend to fix the population to the 
soil. 

Neither is the close and beneficial connexion of beet- 
sugar factories and dairying on the large scale to be 
lightly disregarded in a country whose enormous import 
of continental and colonial butter brands her agriculture 
with indelible disgrace. For some time the most 
advantageous disposal of the beet pulp after extraction 
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of the sweet juice was a standing difficulty ; for this 
substance, though an admirable cattle food, especially 
for milch cows, is subject to rapid chemical deterioration 
unless at once fed to stock—no easy matter when its 
bulk and weight are considered. Recently, however, it 
has been successfully dried and pressed into a cake, 
portable, keeping well, and of very high food value. 
Whether the cows which are to consume this delicacy 
belong to the factory-creamery or the neighbouring 
farmers, the importance of this recent improvement is 
obvious. 

If we grew the sugar which we now import from the 
Continent, upwards of 500,0co acres of home beet 
would, as you point out, be required to produce this 
supply. Now it is well known that the beet districts 
in Germany have, owing to beet culture, enormously 
improved in fertility, in corn- and cattle-carrying 
capacity, and in the housing and general comfort of 
the inhabitants; and it is thus worth remembering, 
that, assuming a four-year rotation (the usual one), 
every acre in beet in any year means three others fit to 
grow it in regular course. The area of improvement 
is thus enlarged, and your 500,000 acres would expand 
to a total of 2,000,000 acres of beet land. It may be 
doubted, perhaps, whether the United Kingdom would 
furnish so large a suitable area, and still more whether 
this huge acreage would within any short period come 
under the new crop. 

Dare I confess that the writer of the above lines is 
a considerable planter and sugar-producer in the British 
West Indies? Will any of my fellow-planters twit me 
into arguing against my own interest? I trust that 
your articles and the correspondence you have inserted 
will save me from this. Granted a return to Free- 
trade—in other words, a return to production and 
exchange under natural conditions—granted a fair field 
and no favour, there is room enough for beet and cane 
alike.—I am, yours faithfully, 

ARTHUR M. LEE 
(Member of the West India Committee). 


ARCHBISHOP BENSON. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy Review. 


LitrLte ComBerTON ReEcToRY, PERSHORE, 20 Océ. 1896. 

S1r,—May I point out that if it be quite true, as you 
note, that the late Archbishop was “‘ eighth Classic” in 
his year, it is not true that he was ‘‘on/y” eighth 
Classic? The day before the Class List appeared (I was 
at Cambridge at the time) the names of the Classical 
Medallists were publicly posted. To the surprise of all, 
and of po one more than of himself, Archbishop 
Benson appeared as Senior Medallist. The classical 
examiners thereupon met specially to revise the Tripos 
list, but were unable to make any change on a reperusal 
of his papers. 

His own explanation of his success was that his tutor 
pressed him to ‘‘go in” for the Medal examination— 
**not of course that you have any chance for one, but it 
will be a preparation of the Fellowship Examination.” 
Consequently, the cloud of anxiety which weighed upon 
him during the Tripos Examination had rolled away— 
he ‘‘ liked the papers,” and his powers had full scope. 
Is not this success at Cambridge a forecast of his life ? 

Yours truly, E. S. Lownpss. 


CHEAP MICROSCOPES 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—I need only say in reply to the further commu- 
nication of Mr. Crouch that I have received several 
letters from various parts of the country asking for the 
address of the German firm whose microscopes I re- 
commended. The writers are still not aware of the 
existence of such instruments. AsI am not an agent 
for the German firm, and write simply to stimulate 
British makers, I have been a little troubled how to 
answer these communications. I presume you will have 
no objection to any British maker who will supply for 
three and a half guineas or less an efficient micro- 
scope in a stout box, with a low-power objective and a 
good high power of 4 inch, for which he will pledge 
himself, briefly signifying as much (and his address) in 
this column. Otherwise my article will simply have ad- 
vertised German goods.—Yours, &c. H. G. WELLS. 
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MR. CLEMENT SCOTT’S IGNORANCE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
17 October, 1896. 

Str,—The following example of Mr. Clement Scott’s 
erudition may be amusing to your readers. In to-day’s 
“Illustrated London News,” he says, speaking of Mr. 
Charles Wyndham: ‘ He played the earnest bachelor 
—who always reminds me of the hero of Lord Tenny- 
son’s ‘ Maud,’ the man who at middle age, after leading 
a lonely disconsolate life, is suddenly awakened into 
ecstasy with ‘the gloss of satin and glimmer of 
pearls.’” 

If Mr. Scott had ever happened to read Tennyson’s 
“‘Maud ”—I beg his pardon, Lord Tennyson’s ‘* Maud” 
—he might have remembered these lines anent the 
hero’s middle age :— 

**Ah! what shall I be at fifty 
Should Nature keep me alive, 
If I find the world so bitter 
When I am but twenty-five ?” 
I am, Sir, &c. 
THEODORE WRATISLAW. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 
Tamaris pres TOULON, 16 October, 1896. 


Sir,—I am, like many others, not sorry for your differ- 
ence with Mr. Clement Scott. He presumes upon his 
“(name ” to foist rubbish upon editors and the public. 
In a July number of ‘‘ Sketch,” under the heading ‘‘ The 
Discovery of an Island,” he perpetrated a number of 
inaccuracies about this neighbourhood, not the strangest 
of which is the idea of Tamaris being, or being on, an 
island, which it is about as much as Penzance, Birken- 
head, Athens, or Constantinople! He happened to 
approach it by steamer across Toulon Harbour—vodla 
/—Y ours faithfully, VisiToR. 


STUDY OF ETHICS. 


To the Editor of the SatrurpAy Review. 
BALLYMENA, 21 September, 1896. 


S1r,—There is an amusing muddle in your reviewer's 
reply to my letter in your issue of the 19th. His 
second sentence is really a masterpiece of confusion. 
It is almost impossible to disentangle it. The clue 
seems to be the word “‘ opinions.” The opinions I was 
*‘ belaboured for refusing to teach” are those of Green 
as to the mode in which spirits are related to one 
another. Yet, according to the reviewer, these 
opinions are the legitimate outcome of my theses, and 
I escape from them by a kind of agile piety. (‘‘ Agile 
piety” is a pretty phrase. So pretty that the careless 
reader falls in love with it, and forgets to inquire into 
the meaning of the sentence.) But the whole point of 
the review was that I used my agile piety to escape 
from what the reviewer calls my ‘‘ premisses upon the 
ego,” which are surely not to be identified with Green’s 
opinions. 

Perhaps you will forgive me if, prejudiced as I am, I 
venture to think this muddle characteristic. If the 
reviewer had taken time to understand the book he 
would surely have seen that the finding in the Deity a 
unifying principle for the multitude of spirits is no Deus 
ex machina, no case of agile piety, but simply the onto- 
logical proof applied under the conditions imposed by 
the conclusions already reached. This is explained in 
a part of the book which your reviewer had the good- 
ness to approve of : the Appendix on the proofs of the 
being of God. 

If it be objected that the conclusions already reached 
precluded such an application of the ontological proof, 
the answer is that this application is an exercise of 
veason in the Kantian sense, and not in the common 
sense of that term. It is an appeal to the great regu- 
lative idea which underlies all our thinking. 

Nothing, again, but the muddle which always results 
from treating a difficult subject in a hasty manner could 
have caused your reviewer to rebuke me for saying that 
“* self-realization must be for every man peculiar and 
unique,” as if he believed common good meant identical 
experience, as though we were all to be satisfied by 
eating the same (identical) mutton-chop. Perhaps it is 
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my “pride and vanity ” which makes me think that 
Part II. chap. iii. §7 would have explained the difficulty. 

Further, | must ask: does the reviewer really think 
that the virtuous man is the man who can be good 
when he likes and not the man who zs good ? 

T. H. Green is, to my thinking, by far the greatest 
name in recent English philosophy. But he is not 
infallible. And it is not too much to say that no part 
of his work has been so generally found unsatisfying as 
that which deals with the relation between the spiritual 
principle in nature and the spirit of the individual man. 
Neither in the ‘‘ Prolegomena” nor in the ‘ Lectures 
on Political Obligation” can I find any statement on 
the subject which is not inherently contradictory. 

Let me add that the assertion that my “ non- 
individualist conclusions,” as stated in my letter, do 
not follow from my ‘‘ premisses upon the ego” appears 
to me amazing. To me those conclusions seem to be 
simply another way of stating the very premisses to 
which your reviewer objects.—Yours faithfully, 

Cuartes F. D'Arcy. 


FRENCH BUREAUCRACY AT SEA. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Lonpon, 26 August, 1896. 

Sir,—De minimis non curat lex may express our 
insular dislike to administrative cobwebs; but how 
differently they manage things in France may be in- 
ferred from the fact that the law forbids one, there, to 
dip up a pail of sea-water! The “ Petit Journal” has 
been exercised, lately, by letters from correspondents at 
the seaside who complain that they are forbidden to 
get sea-water into their rooms fora bath, and who want 
to know whether the Government is afraid that the sea 
may be emptied, or whether it is under the impression 
that it feeds the rivers and that these may be lowered, 
or whether it is afraid of a man distilling salt illicitly 
out of his bucket, and so defrauding the revenue. 

The ‘‘ Journal” rejoins that the officials are doing their 
duty, and not only so, but that the law is right. The 
French mind is nothing if not logical, and the process 
of reasoning is this. There is a tax on salt : sea-water 
contains salt—about 2.700 kilogrammes per hectolitre : 
sea-water is, therefore, liable to salt-tax on that basis. 
By Art. 9, accordingly, of a law dated 17 June, 1840— 

‘The taking and transport of salt-water and sali- 
ferous matter is forbidden for any other destination 
than that of a regularly authorized factory "—except in 
the cases provided for by Art. 12, which admits that 
‘*The regulations of public administration will deter- 
mine the conditions on which may be authorized the 
taking, transport, and use—‘en franchise ou avec 
modération des droits du sel de toute origine ’—of salt- 
water or saliferous matter destined for agricultural or 
manufacturing purposes, or for salting fish of all kinds 
either on sea or land.” The permission contemplated 
will be immediately given; but, law being law, the 
request must be made! That a certain amount of 
red-tape and intermeddling which would drive English- 
men mad might be saved by excluding such details, is 
a reflection which does not seem to occur to minds 
imbued with ‘a craving for logical precision. 

I think it was M. de Lanessan who said that there 
were, in Tongking, 400 officials ‘‘ occupé¢s 4 s’administrer 
eux-mémes”! Perhaps this episode about sea-water 
may help to explain how they get multiplied, and why 
it is that French colonies cannot thrive.—Yours, &c. 

VIATOR. 


SALVAGIA. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
HamBurG, 20 September, 1896. 

Sir,—To all of your readers who know both Scot- 
land and the ‘“‘kail-yarders” the recent article on 
‘*Salvagia” by Mr. Cunninghame Graham must, I 
think, have suggested the same question. Drum- 
tochty or ‘‘ Gart-na-Cloich”—which is the truer picture? 
Personally, while I think both pictures false, | am 
inclined to regard Mr. Graham's coarse daub as even 
less pernicious than lan Maclaren’s sickly fancy sketch. 
The one is the work of an enemy, frank and not too 
fair ; the other of a friend, fond perhaps, but foolish ; 
and we all know the old saying which reminds us that, 
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while we can defend ourselves from our enemies, 
Heaven must protect us from our friends. 

Our best thanks, indeed, to Mr. Graham for his 
unceremonious, but wholesome, exposure of Salvagian 
deficiencies and faults. It is, alas! true that we have 
too few flowers and too much whisky ; that our houses 
are not ezsthetic, and our manners devoid of polish. 
We spit, as he reminds us, too freely, and our village 
loafers are an ugly set; though, in justice to ‘‘ Gart- 
na-Cloich ” itself, 1 am bound to say that I have passed 
up and down its street on more than one occasion, in 
clothing which I thought respectable, without hearing 
myself alluded to as a ‘‘butch.” But perhaps it was 
not the hour for loafers, or I was extra-fortunate. 

Our Calvinism and our education Mr. Graham con- 
demns—the one apparently because it influences us too 
much ; the other presumably because it influences us 
too little. For his view there is doubtless something 
to be said; but I think it is possible to regard both 
Scottish Calvinism and Scottish education (which 
latter existed long before the days of School Boards) 
with very different feelings. To our Calvinism, with 
all its many faults, we owe certain heroic virtues— 
none the less ours that they are omitted from the short 
category even Mr. Graham allows us; to our general 
education we owe a widespread intelligence which is, 
at least, a hopeful soil for future virtues. 

After all, may there not be something wrong in the 
eyes which see as well as in the objects seen? It is 
with evident aversion that Mr. Graham speaks of the 
stony,” ‘‘ sterile” country round ‘‘ Gart-na-cloich.” 
How different the same scene may look to different 
eyes, and how unlike are the feelings it can stir in 
different hearts! Some fifteen months ago I stood on 
a gorgeous summer day when the heat—though Mr. 
Graham may not believe me—was neither fierce nor 
thundery, on a hill which overlooks the village of 
‘* Gart-na-cloich.” It was five years since I had seen it 
last, and my lot since then had been cast in a strange 
land, where there are no hills, save a few sand-dunes, 
and where the speech sounds to British ears even 
harder than Mr. Graham’s “‘ stony” language of the 
North. It may have been comparison that enhanced to 
me the beauty of my native landscape, with its purple 
moors, great solemn hills, and sloping wood, where 
the windows of the laird’s ‘‘ big hoose” shine out from 
among the trees; but I like to think that the stirring 
of heart I felt was due to causes absolute, not relative. 
For, though “‘ Gart-na-Cloich” is not my birthplace, it 
is the country of my ‘‘forebears,” and in this wider 
sense my ‘‘ fatherland” ; and so it came that, at sight 
of the village, every ugly feature veiled by distance, 
sleeping in the summer haze amid its grand surround- 
ings, there surged up in me a great wave of that local 
patriotism which in a foreign land is submerged by the 
mightier feeling of Imperial love of land and race. It 
is to this passion that one of the greatest of Scotsmen 
gave melodious utterance when he wrote, in exile, to an 
exiled friend :— 

** O it’s ill to break the bands that God decreed to bind, 

Still will we be the children of the heather and the 

wind ; 

Far away from home, O, it’s still for you and me 

That the broom is blowing bonnie in the north 

countrie.” 

To such feelings Mr. Graham, despite his Scottish 
name and heritage, appears to be a stranger. In mock- 
ing words, which sound but ill from him, he tells us 
how little Jesus has to do with ‘‘ Gart-na-cloich,” 
whereby I am forcibly reminded that it was not mock- 
ing words, but bitter, agonizing tears that Jesus had 
for the sinful city of his lot. Poor ‘‘ Gart-na-cloich ”! 
For years its ‘‘big hoose” stood empty, or was 
tenanted by chance strangers who could care little for 
the people at their gates ; now that it has a laird again, 
might not better days begin to dawn for it ? 

Mr. Graham concludes with a story ; may I be allowed 
to do the same ? 

On a farm near ‘‘Gart-na-cloich” there lived for 
generations a ‘‘ decent” tenant race. But there came a 
day when, to one of them, the old country life looked 
dull and narrow. He left his home, went to the big 
town, and prospered beyond his hopes. But in 
prosperity he ever remembered the scene and friends of 
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early days. Knowing what a rare treasure a book had 
been to him, he gave a library to ‘‘ Gart-na-cloich” ; 
lamenting, with Mr. Graham, the absence of greenery 
in the village street, he sent out fruit trees for the bare 

ards. But, what is far more, he knew the village and 
its people well; he loved both it and them; and, when 
the feverish delirium which preceded death had blurred 
for him all sense of present things, and even his own 
bairns stood round his bed unrecognized, it was of 
‘* Gart-na-cloich” he dreamed and spoke. To him this 
arid, squalid spot (to Mr. Graham so weary and dis- 
tasteful) was very dear. And is not love a power to 
beautify and cleanse? Ido not say that it can revolu- 
tionize the world ; but surely it can leave it better than 
it found it.—Yours truly, | MARGARET MACDONALD. 


To the Editor of the SAatuRDAy REVIEW. 
CAMBRIDGE, 15, September, 1896. 


Sir,—The letter you published from Mr. Cunning- 
hame Graham has justified us. For three hundred 
years we have been criticizing Scotland and its people 
with much vigour, and now at length a Scot—a man 
with a very Scottish name, at all events—admits, and 
more than admits, that we are and have been right all 
along. That he has at least some Scotch blood in his 
veins is proved by his taking exception to the charge 
of want of humour which Mr. Sydney Smith had the 
honour of first bringing against the dwellers north of 
the Tweed. This result of our past and present 
labours is most gratifying. I think that if I had a 
week’s picking among the London evening papers, it 
would not be easy for me to give a longer or more 
complete catalogue of a Scotchman’s leading charac- 
teristics than Mr. Graham has succeeded in doing. 
After this, indeed, it may reasonably be hoped that all 
the inhabitants of the Northern portion of our island 
will not be slow in recognizing and admitting their fail- 
ings as thoroughly as we do. 

That this incessant but very necessary criticism has 
been for us a grievous and painful task it would be 
insolent to deny. Oh! the work we have had to do to 
bring the straight truth home to our neighbours ; week 
by week, day by day; by sarcasm, by severe admoni- 
tion—nay, even by occasional fresh jokes. Our suc- 
cess is, of course, as yet only partial, and it would be a 
thousand pities if this letter from Mr. Graham were to 
induce us to relax our efforts for a moment. 

Looking at the matter from another point of view, 
how incalculable a service we have done for Scotland 
by what Mr. Birrell rightly terms ‘‘ our good-natured ” 
criticism ! Of course we can hardly expect that every 
explosive Scot (such as were Hume or Smollett) will at 
present take quite the same view as we do; but, in- 
deed, we do assure them that they or their posterity 
will be most grateful to us for our very great trouble in 
their behalf. I do not know that cause and effect were 
ever more plainly visible than in the narrative of im- 
provement among the Scots since they became subject 
to our influence. About three hundred years ago we 
found them beggars ; and we told them so again and 
again. To this one point we stuck until gradually and 
bit by bit they began to understand the shameful stigma 
that was put upon them. They began, in fact, to get 
money and to keep it, so that now in this nineteenth 
century they are not much worse off in that respect 
than we are ourselves. We had next to find fault with 
the Scot for his uncleanliness and to laugh at the state 
of his linen. Can there be any doubt that he is now a 
much more cleanly animal, or any doubt to whom the 
credit of such a change is due? 

At the present day we gird at him for his Sabbatarian- 
ism, his hypocrisy, his vice, his parsimony, and, worse 
than all, his want of humour. With what result time 
will show! We have every confidence that before the 
end of another hundred years he will not easily be dis- 
tinguishable from the average Englishman. Surely to 
aim at such a goal is an object that ought to be dear to 
every Englishman. May the Englishman, then, both 
in conversation and in the Press, alike in his own 
country and in Scotland, never cease to make the 
Scotchman aware, good-naturedly of course, of the 
manifest blemishes that disfigure his character and 
manners !—Yours, ‘‘ UN ANGLAIS, SANS DOUTE”! 
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REVIEWS. 
A MONUMENT OF SELF-SUFFICIENCY. 


“The Story of My Life.” 3 vols. By Augustus J. C. 
Hare. London: George Allen. 1896. 


R. AUGUSTUS HARE was a beautiful and virtu- 
l ous infant, who was born sixty-two years ago 
into a naughty world. Anything more sweet, more 
clever, more gentle, more winning than Mr. Augustus 
Hare has never pined away unappreciated in the pages 
of autobiography. He came of a very numerous family, 
very widely connected, and among his connexions and 
relations there were several persons of whom society 
has heard much that is attractive and honourable. 
But Mr. Augustus Hare has very properly come to the 
conclusion that the moment has arrived for unveiling 
the family skeletons. Here they are then, wired 
together, and set up on end, with the virtuous and 
beautiful Mr. Augustus Hare for showman. In three 
enormous volumes he brings down this life-history of a 
lily among thorns to 1870. Three, or perhaps four, 
volumes will bring the noble monument to its conclu- 
sion, and the world will know what Mr. Augustus 
Hare has been, and what indignities he has patiently 
suffered. 

Last year we listened, with infinite relish, to Mr. 
Augustus Hare when he discoursed on the goodness 
and the graces of the Gurneys. Now a sadder task is 
ours, for we have to hear, in indignant sorrow, of the 
shortcomings and the errors of the Hares. ‘‘ One 
ought to remember,” says our author, “‘ that nothing 
can be more touching or pathetic than the helplessness 
of the dead,” and this only adds to our sense of the 
fortitude with which he has resisted the temptation to 
be merciful. But from the cradle he was unfortunate ; 
‘* my father and Mrs. Hare” (his own mother !) ‘‘ were 
greatly annoyed at the birth of another child, and 
beyond measure disgusted that it was another son.” 
This sentiment seems to have extended beyond Augus- 
tus, for Mrs. Hare, when asked if she would consent to 
part with him for good, replied, ‘‘ Yes, certainly ; and if 
any one else would like one, would you kindly recollect 
that we have others?” His father ‘‘ seldom noticed” 
him, and his mother ‘renounced every claim upon” 
him, ‘‘ either of affection or interest.” As he grew up 
he must have been a nice, confiding child ; for, gather- 
ing from whispers that there had been a crime at his 
Uncle Julius’s rectory, ‘‘1 never rested till I found it 
out.” He became closely connected with the Maurices, 
and he certainly found them out. Frederick Denison 
Maurice’s surviving friends and admirers will be sur- 
prised (and pained) to learn that he ‘‘ was one of the 
most exacting persons ” Mr. Hare has ever known, that 
his house was ‘‘ stuffy,” that his company made Mr. 
Hare ‘‘always intensely miserable,” and that he was 
depressing, maundering, unattractive, and altogether 
quite unworthy of being related to Mr. Augustus Hare. 
Nor was it he alone who failed to reach a_ social 
standard. His sister, the Aunt Esther of our auto- 
biographer, was ‘‘a fearful scourge” to his innocent 
childhood, and to hear any of the Maurices talk, we 
are told, was ‘‘ loathsome.” 

All men and women, with a few exceptions, mostly 
of high rank, were “‘ fearful scourges” to the infancy of 
Mr. Augustus Hare. Such a tale of woe was never 
before unfolded. ‘* Uncle Julius” (the Rev. Julius 
Hare) ‘‘had the sharpest and most insulting manner I 
have ever known in speaking,” but he had a passion 
for governesses, and proposed to Esther Maurice in 
consequence. ‘‘It was the most dismal of betrothals. 
Esther sobbed and cried, my mother sobbed and cried, 
Uncle Julius sobbed and cried daily.” The three of 
them used to be seen holding one another’s hands and 
weeping on the banks of the Rotha; but these were 
crocodile’s tears, for when once the unhallowed nuptials 
had been completed, all three seem to have fallen upon 
Augustus—his mother with neglect, Uncle Julius and 
Aunt Esther with violent punishments and refined 
cruelties. They set themselves to ‘‘subdue” him 
thoroughly. They reviled his other relations to him 
(but that he bore, we are sure, with fortitude); they 
annihilated all pleasure and comfort in his home ; they 
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put him to bed on a rough deal trestle, with a single 
coarse blanket, thrown over straw ; they seem to have 
ingeniously arranged that his bedroom should be a 
refrigerator, for, whatever might be the time of year, 
‘*the water in my room always froze with the intense 
cold, so that I had to break the ice with a brass candle- 
stick.” When she saw that he loved acat, Aunt Esther 
took that cat away and hanged it. He was starved, 
locked up in an empty church every Sunday, and in all 
things treated with ‘* the inflexible cruelty of a Domini- 
can.” Indeed, as we turn page after page and read 
how sweet and amenable and clever Mr. Augustus was, 
and what fiends in human shape attended his infant path 
in the shape of Uncle Julius and Aunt Lucy and Aunt 
Esther and Aunt Priscilla, and what long-drawn 
agonies he endured without a murmur, we are re- 
minded of nothing so much as of the lament of 
Prince Agib in the ‘‘ Bab Ballads ” :— 
‘* In number ten or twelve, or even more, 
They fastened me, full length, upon the floor ; 
On my face extended flat 
I was walloped with a cat 
For listening at the keyhole of a door. 


Oh! the horror of that agonizing thrill! 

(I can feel the place in frosty weather still.) 
For a week from ten to four 
I was fastened to the floor, 

While a mercenary wopped me with a will!” 

These beautiful lines might be taken as an epitome of 
Mr. Augustus Hare’s recollections of his childhood, 
except that these incessant cruelties were practised 
upon him, not by mercenaries, but by various members 
of his family, whom other observers have described as 
singularly charming. What can have made them so 
unkind to their own Augustus? We have his word 
for it that he was a most engaging child. He is almost 
the only member of the Hare family whom he can con- 
scientiously paint in really favourable colours, and his 
candour is pushed to such an extreme that he discusses 
at great length the question whether or no his sister 
Esmeralda was poisoned at the instigation of his brother 
Francis. This particular story, which he calls ‘‘ The 
Roman Catholic Conspiracy,” positively reads like a 
nightmare. 

Some notion of the author's garrulity may be formed 
from the statement that on p. 401 of Vol. I. he is still 
at school. In order to fill up all these pages, he prints, 
not merely long extracts from his mother’s Journal, and 
afterwards from his own, but letters written home by 
him from the successive schools in which he was 
neglected and bullied. These letters are absolutely 
like those of any ordinary schoolboy—neither excep- 
tionally good nor bad. At Harrow, we are ready to 
admit, Mr. Augustus Hare already displayed much of 
the fluency which was in later years to make his fortune 
asacompiler. But it is amazing that a mature man 
of sixty, accustomed to professional writing, should 
read these empty epistles, and fancy them worth giving 
to the world. The same thoughtless egotism accom- 
panies us as we descend the volumes. e cannot say 
with what exasperation we read, in Mr. Hare’s Life of 
himself—a book in large measure a compilation from 
his own earlier compilations—long letters from himself 
to members of his family, and interminable extracts 
from a journal already exhausted in ‘‘ Memorials of a 
Quiet Life” and ‘‘ Northern Italy.” Would that all 
this blackened paper, when it had served its immediate 
ephemeral purpose, had gone to the back of the fire- 

lace ! 

. Let us be perfectly just to Mr. Augustus Hare, and 
even to this the most vapid and unnecessary of his 
publications. He has an easy, agreeable style ; he tells 
a story, when he has one to tell, with humour and skill ; 
he has seen many persons of interest, and, when he can 

rsuade his own restless vanity to take a back seat, he 
is able to recollect pleasant fragments of their conversa- 
tion. But he has no sense of the relative value of 
incidents ; he contrives to give a constant impression 
that he is exaggerating; he is wholly without reserve 
or delicacy, and he is prolix to exasperation. We do 
not remember in the-whole range of recent literature a 
writer so maddeningly ‘‘ chatty” as Mr. Augustus Hare. 
But doubtless he knows his public, and is sure of a 
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welcome, since he is the very Georges Ohnet of auto- 
biography. We do not grudge him his editions, but 


we cannot promise to read any more volumes of ‘‘ The 
Story of My Life.” 


WOMEN IN GREEK POETRY. 


** Antimachus of Colophon and the Position of Women 
in Greek Poetry.” By E. F. M. Benecke. Lon- 
don: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1896. 


S Be editor of this book has done a very questionable 

service to the memory of his friend. To hurry 
into the world a work which is not merely a fragment, 
but which cries for revision, suppression, and correc- 
tion in almost every page, is a literary crime of the 
first magnitude, and deserves the severest castigation. 
Of the author of the work, who appears to have been a 
young man of some attainments and of much promise, 
we desire to speak with all respect ; we wholly absolve 
him from blame, for we have no right to assume that 
he would himself have given to the world what his 
editor admits was infra penetralia Vesta, and what we 
hope and believe he would himself have committed 
emendaturis ignibus, had he arrived at years of dis- 
cretion. But the dissemination of error is no light 
thing, especially in relation to subjects which are of 
great interest, and, from an historical and literary point 
of view, of great importance. When we think of the 
many amiable and industrious tutors at Oxford and 
Cambridge who, unless they are put on their guard, 
will unsuspiciously fill their note-books with the non- 
sense of this volume, and impart it by degrees to the 
listening credulity of youth, we feel we have no alter- 
native but to perform a plain, if painful, duty. We 
repeat, we absolve the author from all blame; the sole 
culprit is the editor. 

That Solomon was the author of the Iliad, Poggio 
the author of the ‘‘ Annals” of Tacitus, and Bacon the 
author of Shakspeare’s plays, are hypotheses scarcely 
less monstrously absurd than the thesis supported in 
this volume. Its main contentions are ‘that a pure 
love between man and woman seemed to the early 
Greeks ” (that is, to those who lived before the latter 
end of the Peloponnesian War) a sheer impossibility ; 
that ‘‘in extant Greek poetry there is no trace of 
romantic love poetry addressed to women prior to the 
time of Asclepiades and Philetas” ; that ‘‘in the works 
of these writers this element suddenly appears not in 
the nature of an experiment but as a leading motive,” 
and that the appearance of this element was due to the 
influence of Antimachus, who was the first man who 
had the courage to say that a woman was worth loving, 
‘and who may thus be regarded as the originator of 
the romantic element in literature.” As we have not 
space to refute this nonsense in detail, we will give 
some examples of the way in which it is supported. 
First come misrepresentations and blunders. To 
emphasize the degradation of women, passages in 
translation are twisted and perverted almost beyond 
recognition. 

Thus the couplet of Catullus— 

**Tunc te dilexi, non tantum ut vulgus amicam, 

Sed pater ut natos diligit et generos ”"— 
is positively paraphrased ‘‘I loved you, not as a man 
loves a woman, but as a man loves a youth.” The 
couplet in which Antigone says ‘‘ If my husband died, I 
could get another, and were I deprived of him too, I 
could be a mother by another man”— 

dv po. xatOavovtos ddXos jv 

Kal mais am’ dAdov duwrtds, ei 
is translated ‘‘If my husband had died I could have 
married another, if he had failed to get me children I 
could have committed adultery.” The ‘“‘main motive 
of the Iliad,” we are informed (p. 76), ‘‘is the love of 
Achilles for Patroclus.” The interest of the ‘ Ajax” “is 
meant to centre on Teucer, the amasius of the dead 
Ajax.” That the ‘‘ Alcestis” may not be pressed into 
the service of those who would maintain that the Greeks 
knew how to respect women, the key to it is to be found 
‘* inthe relation existing between Admetus and Apollo” (!) 
The disgusting coarseness and flippant vulgarity which 
mark the book, and do very little credit to Oxford, 
are illustrated by the remarks employed to dis- 
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parage these types of womanhood which the writer 
well knows would refute his theory. Thus of Nausicaa, 
‘* she is always regarded as a charming type of woman; 
but, after all, how one naturally thinks of her is as a 
charming type of washerwoman”; of Penelope, ‘‘ she 
longs for the return of her husband, no doubt; but 
what really grieves her about the suitors is not their 
suggestions as to his death, but the quantity of pork 
they eat.” Ona par with this sort of thing is the re- 
mark about a play of Sophocles, which, by the way, is 
not extant, that ‘‘it merely drew the usual picture of 
the gods playing shove-halfpenny with human souls” 
(p. 47); or humour of this quality—Admetus expresses 
‘*his deep regret that he cannot accompany Alcestis, as 
Charon does not issue return tickets.” 

But to continue. On p. 27 we meet the astounding 
statement that ‘‘it is in Anacreon that we find for the 
first time love-poetry addressed |to a woman.” Why, 
Hermesianax (15-16) distinctly states that Muszus 
wrote love-poetry to his wife or mistress, Antiope; that 
Hesiod wrote many poems in honour of his love, Eoia! 
Alczus notoriously wrote love-poems to Sappho, as we 
need go no further than the ninth chapter of Aristotle’s 
‘* Rhetoric” to know ; both Aleman, the lover of Egido 
and Megalostrate, and Ibycus also wrote love-poetry to 
women. It is mere special pleading to contend that 
Mimnermus did not write poetry to the mistress of 
whom, according to Hermesianax, he was passionately 
enamoured, and to whom, according to Strabo, his 
erotic poetry was addressed. It is true that two of the 
fragments of Archilochus are ambiguous, but one is 
not ; and, if we may judge by a single line (Fr. 71), his 
love for Neobule expressed itself in a manner indis- 
tinguishable from Petrarch’s vein—‘‘ Would that I 
might touch Neobule’s hand” : ei yap ac éuoi yévorro 
Neo ovAne And yet, in spite of all this, we are 
informed that the Greeks had no love-poetry addressed 
to women before Anacreon. The methods adopted for 
minimizing or disguising the importance of women in 
the Iliad and Odyssey are very amusing. ‘‘ The Trojan 
war was the work of a woman ; but how very little that 
woman appears in the Iliad.” She appears quite as 
frequently and imposingly as the action admits, and 
she and Andromache are painted as elaborately as any 
of the dramatis persone in the poem. Indeed, it 
would not be too much to say that, with the ex- 
ception of Achilles and Agamemnon, they leave 
the deepest impression on us. ‘‘A woman has 
been managing the affairs of Odysseus for twenty 
years in an exemplary fashion; but the hero of the 
Odyssey on his return prefers to associate with the 
swineherd.” Comment is superfluous. To cite such 
writers as Simonides of Amorgus, Phocylides and 
Theognis as authorities on the position of women is as 
absurd, in Sancho Panza’s phrase, as to look for pears 
on an elm. 

The Greek Tragedies are treated after the same 
fashion as the Iliad and the Odyssey. We are told 
that the remarkable prominence given in Sophocles’s 
plays to the. affection between brother and sister 
affords conclusive proof that the nature of modern 
love between man and woman was unknown to him, 
and we are also informed that the relations between 
Electra and Orestes and Antigone and Polynices 
‘*are absolutely those of modern lovers.” It would be 
difficult to say which is more absurd, the deduction or 
the statement. The prominence given by Sophocles to 
the affection referred to has its origin from the same 
cause as the very small part played by lovers in the Greek 
tragedies generally. In the first place, a poet who took 
his plot from the fortunes of the houses of Pelops or 
Laius could only work within the limits of tradition ; in 
the second place, love romances, unless involving deep 
tragical issues as in the “ Trachinia,” the ‘‘ Medea” 
and the ‘‘ Hippolytus,” were totally incompatible with the 
Greek idea of tragedy. But we must hurry to the grand 
discovery made by the author of this volume. Some- 
where about 405 B.c. flourished Antimachus, of Colo- 
phon, the author of a voluminous epic and several other 
poems. He had the misfortune to lose his wife Lyde, 
and to beguile his sorrow he composed a long elegy in 
her honour. Of the far-reaching consequences of this act 
let our author speak. ‘‘ When Antimachus first sat 
down in his empty house at Colophon to write an elegy 
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to his dead wife, consciously or unconsciously he was 
initiating the greatest artistic revolution that the world 
has ever seen.” Asclepiades and Philetas followed 
him as imitators, and the thing was done. Woman 
was at last ‘‘ connected with ‘romance.’” Our author 
admits the difficulty of supposing that ‘‘ any one 
man could invent and popularize an entirely new 
emotion ” ; but suggests that if we regard it as ‘‘ simply 
due to the readjustment of an already existing emo- 
tion,” that is zadepacria, such a supposition is ‘‘ no 
longer absurd.” It is not only absurd but preposterous. 
The truth almost certainly is that the love between 
man and woman in ancient Greece differed very little 
from the love between man and woman as it exists 
now. Marriage was, it is true, more purely a 
matter of business; most wives aspired to nothing 
more than the management of the nursery and 
the household, and most women being without educa- 
tion, and living in seclusion, could scarcely associate, 
intellectually at least, on equal terms with their 
husbands or lovers. But this proves nothing more than 
mariages de convenance and love based on the fascina- 
tion exercised by sensuous attraction prove now. Then, 
as in our own time, there were marriages and marriages, 
liaisons and liaisons. The pictures given of Hector and 
Andromache in the Iliad, of Alcinous and Arete, of 
Ulysses and Penelope, of Menelaus and Helen in the 
Odyssey, the charming account of Ischomachus and his 
young wife in the ‘‘ Economics” of Xenophon, the 
noble and pathetic story of Pantheia and Abradatas in 
the ‘‘ Cyropzdeia,” and innumerable other legends, tra- 
ditions, and anecdotes prove that women could inspire 
and return as pure and as chivalrous a love as any of 
the heroines of chivalry. The poet who could write 
about marriage as Homer does in the Sixth Odyssey 
would have had little to learn from modern refinement. 
If Ajax and Hercules became brutes, Tecmessa and 
Deianeira were not the only women who have dis- 
covered that men are too often May when they woo 
and December when they wed. It is ridiculous to sup- 
pose that a people whose popular poetry could present 
such types of womanhood as Arete, Antigone, Alcestis, 
Deianeira, Electra, Macaria, Evadne, and Polyxena, 
and whose society was graced by such women as 
Aspasia, Diotima,]Gnathzna, and Leontium, should have 
given expression to passion, sentiment, and romance only 
in tuvor. What the author of this book and what 
others who are fond of generalizing about the Greeks 
forget is that of a once vast and voluminous literature 
we have only fragments. That portion of their poetry 
which would have thrown light on the subject we are 
discussing has perished. It is certain, for example, 
that of their lyric poetry a very large portion was erotic, 
of that portion exactly one poem has survived in its 
entirety, while a few hundred scattered lines, torn from 
their context, represent the rest that has come down to 
us. We know, again, that in some hundreds of their 
dramas, in the Middle and New Comedy that is to say, 
the plots turned on love—of these dramas not a single 
one is preserved. But the reflection of some twenty 
of them in Terence and Plautus, and several scattered 
fragments, clearly indicate that the passion between the 
sexes involved as much sentiment and romance as it 
does in our Elizabethan dramatists. In Pamphilus in 
the ‘‘Hecyra” it survives marriage. It is fair to our 
author to say that he fully admits this, in the only 
tolerably satisfactory part of his book, the chapter on 
Women in Greek Comedy. The great blot on Greek 
life to which Mr. Benecke gives so much prominence 
has probably had far too much importance attached to 
it, partly, perhaps, owing to its accentuation in the 
writings of Plato, and 'partly owing to that rage for 
scandalous tittle-tattle so unhappily characteristic of 
ancient anecdote-mongers from Ion to Athenzus. 


A VIRGIN FORTRESS. 


“The Chronicle of a Virgin Fortress.” By William V. 
Herbert. London: Osgood, Mcllvaine, & Co. 
1896. 

‘Two years ago Mr. Herbert produced a book of 

unique interest—an account of the siege of Plevna 
from the Turkish side, containing his own experience 
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as a lieutenant in Ghazi Osman’s army between June 
and December 1877. The tale was brightly told, and 
contained much information about details of the 
defence which had never before been made public ; for 
the Turk does not write military histories. It was not 
only useful to the student of tactics by correcting in- 
numerable errors in the official Russian narratives of 
the war, but was excellent literary pabulum for the 
general reader who appreciated a stirring battle- 
picture. 

Mr. Herbert has now published a second book of 
very considerable merit, though it cannot pretend to 
such a high place as his first. It is given to few men 
to see two Plevnas, and there is nothing in this volume 
so striking as the story of the great September battle 
in the earlier work. There is, all the same, some very 
good reading between its boards. The ‘‘ Virgin For- 
tress” is Widdin, the western bulwark of Bulgaria, 
a place which has been four times attacked during the 
present century and never taken by force. Mr. Her- 
bert’s interest in the place comes from his having been 
posted there for some months before the beginning of 
the campaign of 1877 and the Russian crossing of the 
Danube. He heard all the local traditions of Widdin 
dealing with the victories of Omar Pasha over the 
Russians in 1854, and with earlier struggles during the 
war of 1828 and the rebellion of Pasvan Oglou. Since 
he was garrisoned there the fortress has stood two 
more sieges, one at the hands of the Roumanians in the 
winter of 1877-78, the other at the hands of the Servians 
in 1885. In both cases it held its assailants at bay, and 
stood unconquered at the conclusion of peace. 

Widdin is a marsh-fortress, somewhat after the type 
of Mantua, but even more favourably situated, as it has 
the broad Danube at its back, instead of the shallow 
sheets of water which cover the rear of the Lombard 
stronghold. On two sides the place is girt by water- 
meadows easily capable of being inundated, and ex- 
tending for three miles from the walls: on the third is 
the Danube : on the north-east, the weakest side, is a 
large outlying fort, known as the Yeni-Tabiya. The 
roads into the town are all on causeways raised above 
the marsh, and are easily swept by the guns of the 
enceinte. No enemy can live upon them, and they 
have no breadth sufficient to allow of the erection of 
sheltering works. The marshes are far too low-lying 
and water-logged for the construction of trenches or 
siege-approaches. Hence it is evident that Widdin 
can only be assailed in one of three ways: by a 
battering-train of overwhelming strength, able to 
knock the place to pieces by concentrated fire from a 
considerable distance ; by regular approaches on the 
north-east, only possible after the Yeni-Tabiya fort has 
been taken; or by starvation. None of these expe- 
dients have been properly tried during any of the late 
sieges of Widdin. In 1854 the Russians, and in 1885 
the Servians, only blockaded the town on one side, 
so that supplies and reinforcements were poured 
in, and starvation never drew near. In 1878 the 
Roumanians did efficiently surround the place, but it 
was well provisioned, and held out till the peace of San 
Stefano put an end to the war. The Roumanian siege 
was, indeed, nothing more than a blockade, for the 
assailants never brought up enough heavy guns to 
subdue the fire of the besieged, and had not even driven 
them within the enceinte when hostilities ceased. The 
Turkish commander, Mehemet Izzet, had wisely seized 
and fortified the ring of suburban villages beyond the 
belt of marsh ; and the very considerable losses suffered 
by the Roumanians in the merely preliminary work of 
hunting the Turks out of this extemporized outer line of 
defences seem to have deterred them from making any 
attempt to tackle the fortress itself. Izzet’s defence of 
Widdin was, as Mr. Herbert remarks, one of the finest 
things in the war. Plevna had fallen, the Russians were 
rapidly forcing their way towards Constantinople, and 
it might have been expected that the small and isolated 
garrison of Widdin would show signs of losing heart in 
the general crash. So far from doing so, they displayed a 
growing confidence in themselves, and their last exploit 
before the news of peace arrived was a successful sortie 
which resulted in the capture of 12 guns and 200 
prisoners, and completely broke the Roumanian line 
of investment to the south, along the Danube bank. 
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The details of this siege have never before been given 
in English, and hitherto the only information to be 
obtained concerning it was from very highly coloured 
Russian and Roumanian accounts. 

The Servian siege of 1885 was a wretched, bungled 
affair. With some 13,cco men, General Leshjanin 
attempted to invest a fortress garrisoned by 8,000 
defenders, and possessing free communication down 
the Danube with the rest of Bulgaria. He 
stormed one or two of the outlying villages, and 
repulsed a sortie ; but he might have sat till Domesday 
before the place without harming it, since his battering 
train was easily overpowered by the artillery of the 
besieged, and he had no power to cut off their water 
communication. Widdin requires some 30,000 men to 
invest it properly, and Leshjanin had but 20,000 to con- 
duct the siege and guard his communications. His only 
chance was to rush in and catch the place unprepared. 
This was, perhaps, possible for a moment; for the Servian 
declaration of war was dishonourably sudden and un- 
provoked, occurring at a time when the large majority 
of the Bulgarian forces were stationed on the Turkish 
frontier, and expecting an order to march on Adrianople. 
Widdin was undermanned, and its outer defences were 
dismantled on the day of the outbreak of hostilities. 
But Leshjanin very considerately took ten days (14-23 
November) to cover the twenty-five miles between the 
Servian frontier and Widdin. In that time the garrison 
was completed by the bringing up of three battalions 
from Lom Palanka and the raising of three more volun- 
teer battalions of local levies. Widdin could not have 
been held by 4,000 men against a sudden attack, but 
with 8,000 it was practically impregnable. The astonish- 
ing failure of the Servians to realize the value of time 
is, as Mr. Herbert observes, the most striking feature 
of this part of the war. But, however badly they were 
commanded, it should be recorded in their favour that 
they fought much better at Widdin than on the other 
theatre of the war about Pirot and Slivnitza. 

Mr. Herbert has constructed two amusing chapters 
from his personal reminiscences of Widdin in 1877. 
There was nothing very striking in the continuous but 
harmless interchange of shells between the fortress and 
the Roumanian batteries at Kalafat, on the opposite 
side of the Danube. But the account of a foolhardy 
raid made by two young officers on their own responsi- 
bility, to cut down the marking-flag by which the 
Roumanians judged their distances, is an exciting piece 
of reading. They got over the river safely, felled the 
flag, and carried off two sheep and an ox that were 
grazing near. But, chased on land by a party of the 
local gendarmes, and chased by row-boats while re- 
crossing to their own bank, they had to cast away flag 
and cattle, and as nearly as possible lost their own 
lives. In any other army than the Turkish they would 
probably have been hardly dealt with by court-martial, 
as they had risked not only their own safety, but that of 
the soldiers whom they requisitioned to row them over. 

There are a few curious notes about English adven- 
turers of various kinds who had left their mark in 
Widdin before 1877. One was a deserter who took ser- 
vice with Omar Pasha and did good service against the 
Russians in 1854. He was killed at Citate, and Mr. 
Herbert found his tombstone, erected by a Turkish 
friend, with the quaint inscription :—‘‘Sam Morris, 
KaPTAINE OF ARTILRE, 30 YEAR OLD, FELL IN BATAILLE 
1854.” Another of less worthy memory was an English 
gipsy, named Stanley, who, being ‘‘ wanted” for 
attempted murder in Hampshire, tramped across the 
Continent and settled with a tribe of his kinsmen in the 
Widdin Pashalic. When a hangman was required for 
the Bulgarian rebels of 1876 neither Turk nor Christian 
would volunteer for the post ; but Stanley undertook it 
with alacrity, and was the best cursed man in the 
district till his death, which came about in a strange 
fashion enough. He was hanging a rebel with an old 
and frayed rope—for he was great at economy—when 
the victim snapped the cord by his struggles, and fell 
The hangman standing below received 
the body on his shoulders and was knocked over ; in 
the shock the knife he carried in his belt went into his 
stomach, and he crawled away to die in a few minutes. 
Naturally the ‘‘ /nglis Chingini” was used to point 
morals in Widdin for many a month after. 
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The last chapter of the book is a curious commentary 
on modern Bulgarian politics. Major Usunoff, who 
commanded at Widdin during the Servian siege, was for 
some years after that achievement one of the heroes of 
the country, and received a good post as governor of 
Rustchuk. In spite of his splendid record, he was bought 
by Russian gold, and in March 1887 tried a coup d'état 
against Stambouloff. He had no provocation nor 
personal grievance, was holding high command, and 
would have risen higher still. But gold, or ambition, 
or both combined, drove him into a wholly unjustifiable 
rising, which was hopeless from the first, as no one but 
his own regiment followed him. With eight of his 
subalterns he was shot when the émeuée was put down. 
It is an astonishing instance of self-restraint that the 
Bulgarians merely expelled from the country the chief 
leader of the rebels after Usunoff, a Russian officer 
named Bollman, who had acted throughout as the 
intermediary between the conspirators and Moscow, and 
who had actually been taken with arms in his hand 
among the rebels. We wonder if he has now returned 
and received high honours from Prince Ferdinand ! 


THE RABBI VOYSEY. 


‘The Testimony of the Four Gospels.” By the Rev. 
Charles Voysey. London: Williams & Norgate. 


I 
1 Synagogue gapes for Mr. Voysey. He would, 

with few additions and a little subtraction, be able 
to take his place, hat on head, among the sons of 
Israel, where he would certainly learn much to his 
advantage. He need only give up the perilous delights 
of pork, take care that his mutton was killed rabbini- 
cally, rub up alittle pointless Hebrew, learn a few details 
of sabbatical and other ritual, and submit to a minor 
surgical operation ; and he could then take his place 
with the rest of them among the tribes as a proselyte 
from Swallow Street. The Chief Rabbi should cer- 
tainly take him in hand and encourage him, for he is 
wasting his time now, loitering between the Church, 
the Unitarian Conventicle, Swallow Street, and the 
Synagogue, whereas a term or two spent in Tavistock 
Square would make him an Israelite indeed. Still, the 
Theistic Church, as he calls himself, is not without its 
point and place. It acts as a goad and spur to Uni- 
tarians to be perpetually reminded that it is irrational of 
them to profess the greatest veneration for our Lord, 
and yet to admit that much of His conduct was question- 
able, and that many of His sayings were full of 
blemishes. It is very salutary for these people to hear 
the flouts and gibes of the theistic one at their eclectic 
neo-Christianities, as being superstitious, morbidly senti- 
mental, and even idolatrous. The Gospels, and indeed 
the whole of the New Testament, give Mr. Voysey 
the greatest pain. They shock a conscience and 
a moral sense which has been trained in the 
delicate air of Regent Street and Piccadilly. Mr. 
Voysey knows how to deal with miracles, for has 
he not been to the Egyptian Hall and learnt 
much thereat? And as for textual criticism, has he 
not read books by anonymous giants, who have 
simply powdered all the probabilities and credentials of 
the whole Canon? and although Mr. Voysey is kind 
enough to allow ‘‘ God is in no way compromised by the 
New Testament,” yet the patients of the Theistic treat- 
ment need to be drastically purged from the taint of it, 
even from Dr. Martineau’s ‘‘ untrue ” words which praise 
that demolished structure. Mr. Voysey summons the 
author of the rejected Christian Faith to his own judg- 
ment-bar, and utters many severe indictments against 
Him. There was ‘‘ nothing very praiseworthy” in 
accepting alms (p. 69); there was an ascetic and even 
monkish note in some of the teaching (p. 89); there 
were shocking violations of the rights of property (91-2), 
and in general there was the use of that strong denun- 
ciation which Mr. Voysey himself would resort to under 
no circumstances ; and much else which is dreadful in 
the eyes of this upright judge. Still, he delivers ‘‘ my 
own eulogy of Christ,” who ‘‘ stands before” our author 
as a pious soul, sincere and unworldly. The last was 
pushed, of course, too far ; for a really enlightened per- 
son knows that ‘ wealth has still been the salvation of 
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the poor. For unless some people had been rich, the 
poor would have been the first to suffer, and a thousand 
times worse off than they were.” Then again, the 
judge must praise the friendship with sinners, though it 
would not do for respectable people to do the like, and 
Mr. Voysey also approves of non-resistance and forgive- 
ness, and likes ‘‘some minor sayings.” For all this 
enlightenment Mr. Voysey fears that his readers will 
requite him with ‘fresh obloquy ”; but he forgets that 
Jews are now held in very good repute. He need not 
fear that any will now call him dog or spit upon his 
gaberdine. He will not be confined to the Ghetto, no 
one will vex him by saying ‘‘so little like a Jew and so 
much like a gentleman.” Indeed, the Stock Exchange 
and the bucket-shop will furnish him with a crowd of 
admirers ; and if Houndsditch hears of this book there 
will be a rush for the remainders. Obloquy? Let Mr. 
Voysey be cheerful. Judaism is a most respectable 
religion; there are no disabilities connected with it 
now ; and this sorrowful and shrinking spirit of his is 
out of date. He might tremble in Russia, it is true, 
but he is as secure in Swallow Street as if he were a 
bishop or a sandwich-man. The world will not pause 
to deride him. Of course he will have to grow a beard; 
but when he gets it he can laugh in it at his ease at the 
Gentiles who read his books, and he will not laugh with- 
out reason. 


REASONINGS WITH RADICALS. 


** Hegel’s Philosophy of Right.” Translated by S. W. 
Dyde. London: George Bell & Sons. 1896. 


"T#= popular view about a philosopher is that he is a 
short-sighted person who would listen ‘ some- 
what abstractedly,” like Mr. Baird in ‘‘ Amos Barton,” 
to any conversation upon concrete matters. That 
detestable creature the amateur ‘‘ thinker” will look 
upon the philosopher as an officious person with a 
huge packet of irresistible universal pills, which he can 
dart with precision into any ailing part of the body 
politic. But neither view is the true one. There is 
nothing superhuman in this book, and there are no 
receipts for making the perfect State and manu- 
facturing the ideal Constitution. How, then, are we 
to make any profit out of it? will be the cry of the 
Radical chorus. There is one small item, which is 
often overlooked by such impatient querists. It is just 
as well, perhaps, to understand what is here, before we 
seek for political realms above. That is just the use 
of this work—and, also, the limitation of its use, for a 
good deal has happened since it was penned, and much 
that Hegel interprets has never exactly prevailed in 
England. All the same, it would be a grave mistake 
to look upon the book as an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of Prussian history in 1820, for it is much rather 
an explanation of the modern Western political 
theory, as embodied, for instance, in the arrange- 
ments nearest to the explainer’s hand, and it is almost 
equally applicable to any other Western polity which 
exists now and will exist for a considerable time 
to come. It is a great temptation to use such 
books as quarries, and to cut out of them political 
missiles for our opponents, and paving stones or tiles 
for ourselves. It sounds well to quote Hegel’s philo- 
sophy of right in defence of monogamy, constitutional 
monarchy, private property, the middle classes, war, 
the subjection of women, and so on. Many persons do 
so; and some of them might be expected to know 
better, and to understand that the philosopher was 
justifying these things as realizations of reason, as 
things present, to be known and understood, rather 
than as the eternal furniture of an indissoluble future. 
Take, for instance, Hegel’s criticism of Plato. The 
Republic ‘‘ does wrong to the person, in regarding him 
as unable to hold property” ; because private posses- 
sion is the embodiment of the particular will, and the 
individual realizes himself in the same. This is by no 
means a condemnation of social property, in which the 
particular will is realized in the State; for Hegel him- 
self goes on to say, ‘‘ If exceptions may be made by the 
State, the State alone can be suffered to make them,” 
and his defence of private property is more a defence 
for the abolition of unpossessing slavery than an attack 
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upon a co-operative commonwealth or upon that State 
which is ‘‘ the higher existence, which lays claim to the 
life and property of the individual and demands the 
sacrifice of them.” Similarly it will annoy some of our 
Radical ladies to read that ‘‘ Women may have happy 
inspirations, taste, elegance, but they have not the 
ideal. The difference between man and woman is the 
same as that between animal and plant.” ‘If women 
were to control the Government, the State would be in 
danger, for they do not act according to the dictates of 
universality, but are influenced by accidental inclina- 
tions and opinions.” But here, again, we must re- 
member that Hegel is speaking not of the ideal or 
potential woman, but of Mrs. Smith and Miss Jones, 
who cannot be said to have already attained all the 
good which their advocates think possible to them; 
for in the next breath we hear that ‘‘ man attains his 
position only through stress of thought and much 
specialized effort,” not by mere natural endowment. 
In as far as the words bear upon the future they pro- 
phesy danger, not if political powers are given to 
women, but if these are given without the accompani- 
ments which help man to attain to his position. Let it 
not be supposed, however, that no one is hit in this 
treatise. There is much salutary chastisement stored 
up here for the knaves who play with lawlessness. 
‘* Hatred of the law and of legally constituted right is 
the shibboleth by means of which are revealed, and may 
be infallibly recognized, fanaticism, mental imbecility, 
and the hypocrisy of good intentions, let them disguise 
themselves how they will.” It is the severest of God’s 
chastisements ‘‘to wander so far from thought and 
reason.” Similarly there is a lash for those cretinous 
questioners who ask ‘‘ who shall frame the constitu- 
tion ?” a question which presupposes that no constitu- 
tion exists, but merely a collection of atomic individuals. 
Those who consider society to be a mere heap of loose 
sand waiting for some precious magician to fashion it 
into stones and into cathedrals much need to ponder 
this note. ‘‘ To think of giving to a people a constitu- 
tion @ prior? is a whim, overlooking precisely that 
element which renders a constitution something more 
than a product of thought. Every nation, therefore, 
has the constitution which suits it and belongs to it,” 
and which is ‘‘not a mere manufacture, but the work 
of centuries.” How much braying would die down into 
silence if only this simple thing were understood! Yet 
it was clearly explained nearly eighty years ago. 

Dr. Dyde is the Professor of Mental Philosophy in 
Kingston, Canada. If this book is his first contribution 
to the study of philosophy among English people, it is 
one which should bring in great encouragements. Both 
the translation and the list of German words are ad- 
mirable, although the index might be a little fuller. 
The publishers have done their part with similar care, 
and the result is that the book is worth buying, redding, 
and keeping. 


CHARTERED ADVENTURERS. 


‘The Early Chartered Companies (A.p. 1296-1858).” 
By George Cawston and A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. 


London: Edward Arnold. 1896. 


\V R. GEORGE CAWSTON, barrister-at-law, and 
1 Mr. A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S., hon. member of 
the Virginia Historical Society, have narrowly escaped 
the production of a work of first-rate merit and 
interest. A little more care and a few days’ further re- 
search, and they would have given the world a volume 
entitled only to the warmest welcome. As it is, the 
reader who approaches the subject for the first time 
will, no doubt, find both matter and method of treatment 
attractive. For those who expect an undeviating re- 
spect for historic fact and the Queen's English, or a 
complete picture of the wholly romantic side of the 
commercial adventures with which the volume deals, 
there will be a certain measure of disappointment. From 
Mr. Cawston's preface we glean that he and his collabo- 
rateur contemplate an enlarged work on the lines of 
the present, and, with a view to that end, appeal to any 
one who may possess manuscripts or documents relating 
to the early Chartered Companies, to assist them. 
Without such special advantages, there are various 
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modifications which they might make should a second 
edition of the work, as it stands, be called for. The 
dating of the Cabots’ ‘‘very first voyage” across the 
Atlantic ‘‘1496” shows that the authors have not 
mastered the latest authorities on a matter which 
just now—almost on the eve of the fourth centenary 
of that event—is of some importance. We take it 
that a joint author who is an hon. member of the 
Virginia Historical Society should know what he is 
about when he endorses the statement, @ propos of 
Raleigh’s earliest discoveries, that ‘‘ the Queen, per- 
haps on Raleigh’s suggestion, named the whole region 
Virginia ;” but it is quite news to us that Raleigh did not 
himself name the region in question Virginia in honour 
of the Virgin Queen. There is about our authors a cer- 
tain perverseness of which the following is a specimen. 
They assure us that Raleigh was sent out to the Spanish 
Main by James I., not on a roving commission in search 
of gold, but to establish a trade for gold and other 
commodities. This strikes us as little better than non- 
sense, especially when the authors themselves, a few lines 
later, admit that, on Raleigh’s return ‘‘ without gold,” 
the King threw him over in order to please the Spanish 
monarch. 

Whilst points such as these do not tend to a belief in 
the reliability of the work, we could wish that the authors 
had given us more of those facts, rivalling the most 
thrilling fiction, in which the history of the early 
Chartered Companies abounds. They serve up anew 
the story of Sir Hugh Willoughby’s failure to make the 
North-East passage to Cathay. Two of the vessels of 
Willoughby’s expedition became ice-bound and the crews 
were frozen to death. But do Messrs. Cawston and 
Keane really believe that the body of Sir Hugh was 
found seated in his cabin with his diary and other papers 
lying on the table? If so, why not give the whole 
story which pictures the crew frozen in the midst of 
their occupations and posing as though for a Madame 
Tussaud’s exhibition ? We commend to their attention 
Mr. Henry Harrisse’s investigation of this pictu- 
resque improbability. The most interesting incident 
connected with Willoughby’s expedition was the dis- 
covery by Richard Chancelor—not Chancellor, as our 
authors write it—that when he was at the mouth of the 
Dwina he was in Russia, and his plucky resolve to make 
his way to Moscow. Messrs. Cawston and Keane tell 
us that Chancelor was well received by the Tsar—ap- 
parently at Archangel—whereas Chancelor laid the 
foundations for the operations of the Russia Company 
by bearding Ivan the Terrible in his capital. Chancelor’s 
feat was as remarkable as its consequences were 
momentous to English commerce, and much ought to 
be made of it in a book of this sort. Again, it is alittle 
surprising to find no mention of the part played by the 
famous Dr. Boughton, whose skilful treatment of 
members of the Emperor Jehangir’s family resulted in 
privileges for the East India Company which they might 
otherwise have sought in vain. Dr. Boughton’s 
services at Agra were as invaluable as those of Richard 
Chancelor at Moscow. Such personal details as the 
doings of men of this stamp in those far-off days of 
English commercial enterprise would make a work on 
the Early Chartered Companies of absorbing interest. A 
drawback to the book is the absence of maps, which are 
indispensable to a ready understanding of the move- 
ments of our venturesome forefathers on and beyond 
the seas. 

With these reservations, we have nothing but praise 
for an effort in historical research which is, we believe, 
unique. Only by such an effort are we able fully to 
realize how much the chartered and combined energy 
of the pioneers of our external trade has meant to the 
upbuilding of the British Empire. Through the enter- 
prise of the Merchant Adventurers, as Messrs. Cawston 
and Keane say, the fairest lands of the earth were 
secured for the British race, and their title to our 

titude is writ large over the history of England and 
ritain for no less than 600 years. From the day in 
1613 when the Russia Company set up a cross at Spitz- 
bergen and annexed the archipelago as ‘‘ King James’s 
Newland,” down to the acquisition of Mashonaland 
and Matabeleland, whether we turn to the East or the 
West, chartered companies generally lead the way. 
In pursuit of business they plunged into the unknown, 
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and they triumphed usually in the teeth of the most 
harassing conditions, fighting now the exactions of 
kings and ministers, now the corsair and the man-of- 
war, now the mercenaries of foreign princes. When 
we think of the cargoes lost and the warehouses ran- 
sacked, it strikes one as remarkable that British com- 
merce ever survived its misfortunes; and we only 
appreciate the truth when we grasp the cardinal fact 
that the foreigner suffered more at the hands of the 
English than-the English at the hands of the foreigner. 
Times out of number a mere English merchantman has 
sent a Spanish or a Dutch war-vessel to its account, 
and the only irrevocable reverse we sustained in the 
long-drawn-out contest for world-empire was at the 
hands of the colonies, which in those days were either 
little more than chartered companies or were the out- 
growth of such companies. A volume like that at 
which we have now glanced all too hastily should find 
its way into the hands of our moderna merchants. It 
will suggest much to their minds, but above all will 
inculcate the great lesson which they are apt to forget, 
even if they have ever learnt it, that our commerce and 
the Empire were built up by spontaneous and self- 
reliant enterprise. The history of the chartered com- 
panies proves beyond possibility of dispute that the 
flag has as often followed trade as trade the flag. 


THE HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. 


‘*A Text-book of the History of Architecture.” By 
A. D. F. Hamlin, A.M. New York and London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 1896. 


- HE aim of this work,” the writer tells us, “has 

been to sketch the various periods and styles of 
architecture” from prehistoric times down to the present 
day, ‘‘ with the broadest possible strokes, and to men- 
tion, with such brief characterization as seemed per- 
missible or necessary, the most important works of 
each period or style.” ‘‘ While the book is intended 
primarily to meet the special requirements of the 
college student, those of the genera] reader have not 
been lost sight of.” If such an aim be legitimate, it 
must be allowed that this little book has been fairly 
well done, notwithstanding the number of inexcusable 
blunders and omissions which occur in its pages. 
Thus, speaking of the work of Leon Battista Alberti, 
Mr. Hamlin says: ‘‘ His facade of incrusted marbles 
for the church of S. M. Novella at Florence was a less 
successful work, though its flaring consoles over the 
side aisles established an unfortunate precedent fre- 
quently imitated in later churches.” If Alberti had any 
share in this work, only the lower part from the cornice 
downwards (excepting the arcading between the door- 
ways, which dates from the fourteenth century) can 
be attributed to him; the whole of the upper part, 
including the consoles in question, is, without doubt, 
the work of another and a later hand. According to 
Fra Giovanni di Domenico da Corello, the design of 
this fagade was made by Giovanni Bettini. Again, to 
omit any mention of the early architectural work of 
Michelangelo is surely inexcusable. In the Lauren- 
tian Library, in the marble doorways and panelling 
of the new sacristy, we have the most original and 
profound attempt to break away from the aca- 
demical crystallization of classic architecture, as it 
was conceived by the Italian Renaissance; yet Mr. 
Hamlin contents himself with a mere allusion to these 
works in his list of additional monuments on p. 307 
thus :—‘‘ Florence : Medici Chapel of S. Lorenzo, new 
sacristy of same, and Laurentian Library, all by 
M. Angelo, 1529-40.” What the ‘‘ Medici Chapel of 
S. Lorenzo,” in addition to the new sacristy and the 
library, may mean, except it be the Chapel of the 
Princes, we are unable to surmise. But, of course, if 
Mr. Hamlin imagines that the heavy and gaudy piece 
of work, which appears to have been designed by Don 
Giovanni de’ Medici, in collaboration with the architect 
Nigetti, is really a genuine example of Michelangelo’s art, 
it is no wonder that he should have failed to distinguish 
between the early works of that great master which are 
the most profoundly intimate and expressive pieces of 
architecture of their time and his later works, such as 
parts of the Capitol and St. Peter’s at Rome, in which 
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the personal impress of the master is to be traced with 
difficulty, if at all. A few more instances of this 
writer’s mistakes must suffice. Among the foreign 
artists who worked in England during the sixteenth 
century was, we are told, ‘‘Trevigi,” by whom 
Girolamo da Treviso appears to be intended, though 
there is not the slightest evidence to show that he came 
to this country in any other capacity than that of 
military engineer to Henry VIII. Again, we find the 
old conjecture of Vertue and Walpole, that Longleat 
House was built from the designs of John of Padua, 
solemnly repeated, though there is not a scrap of 
authority to support it. The Villa at Chiswick, 
which Richard, Earl of Burlington, built for him- 
self in the last century, in imitation of the Villa 
Capra, near Vicenza, is twice cited as a genuine work 
of Inigo Jones’s; and to Sir William Chambers we 
are told is due ‘‘the extension and remodelling of 
Somerset House, in which he retained the general 
ordonnance of Inigo Jones’s design, adapting it to a 
frontage of some 600 feet”; whereas only one small 
part of old Somerset House, which was built by John 
Webbe many years after Inigo Jones’s death, it is 
said from the designs of the latter, was imitated 
by Chambers, not in the river-front, but in the smaller 
Strand front, of the new building. Again, the South 
Kensington Museum is stated to have been built by 
Aston Webb; the designs of that gentleman, however, 
have never progressed beyond the elementary stage of 
scale drawings, in which condition we devoutly hope 
they may always be preserved. But evenif errors such 
as these were absent from the book, we should still be 
doubtful whether a vast accumulation of dry facts of 
this kind tend to awaken in the young a real sense of 
what constitutes the art of architecture. For the pur- 
poses of ‘‘ cramming” and examinations no doubt they 
are admirable; and, on the whole, we can recommend 
the volume to professional ‘‘ coaches” as sufficiently 
accurate for their purposes. 


ENGLISH EPITHALAMIES. 


** English Epithalamies.” By Robert H. Case. London : 
John Lane. 1896. 


8 Ree E most fastidious taste can rarely take exception 

to the way in which Mr. John Lane’s publications 
are got up, and if paper, type, illustration, and binding 
were all that were requisite to make a good book, he 
would certainly rank high among public benefactors. 
But, unfortunately, he is not so solicitous about what 
he dresses as he is about the dress itself. He appears 
to share the opinions of that distinguished critic who 
finds a liberal education in a cover, whose wits are in 
his eye, and whose attainments are in his exquisite 
sensibility. But Mr. Lane is, we are glad to see, coming 
round to more popularly accepted theories, and the 
Bodley Head Anthologies, of which the present volume 
is one, are, we hope, an earnest of new ventures on 
the part of what might become a most useful institu- 
tion. The book before us consists of a_ col- 
lection of epithalamia selected from poets of all 
ages, going back as far as Theocritus, and 
coming down to the end of the seventeenth century. 
A long and elaborate introduction traces the history 
of this interesting species of poetry, enumerating in 
each century the chief examples. Its excessive con- 
densation gives it, perhaps, too much the air of a biblio- 
graphical compilation, and the author’s industry is more 
conspicuous thar his critical power ; but it is a solid 
dissertation, and deserves high praise for the thorough- 
ness and accuracy with which it treats the subject. 
As this book is evidently designed for popular circu- 
lation, and is likely to find its way into the hands of 
“the young person,” we think—and we are by no 
means squeamish in these matters—that the editor 
would have done well to excise certain passages, and 
more than one entire poem. It is certainly not a book 
to lie, as no doubt it will lie, on drawing-room tables. 
Mr. Lane, by the way, will do well to keep an eye on 
his editors, and to exercise a little more discretion both 
in what he publishes and in whom he trusts. We say 
no more at present; and we do not doubt that our hint 
will not be wasted on Mr. Lane. 
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FICTION. 


*‘The Malady of the Century.” By Max Nordau 
London: William Heinemann. 1896. 


A POINTLESS, dull book, containing several chapters 
describing vulgar lasciviousness in detail. 


“‘Tales of Our Coast.” By S. R. Crockett, Harold 
Frederic, Gilbert Parker, W. Clark Russell, and Q. 
London: Chatto & Windus. 1806. 


On the whole, there could be no better reading for an 
idle hour than these five tales. All good they are in 
their different measure, the best, perhaps, being Mr. 
Harold Frederic’s ‘“‘ Path of Mertogh,” with its fine 
scene of the convent-bred woman making love in 
Spanish to the shipwrecked stranger before her savage 
Celtic husband’s face, and feigning to translate to him ; 
but close upon it is Mr. Clark Russell’s admirable 
character sketch of ‘‘That there Mason.” Mr. Crockett’s 
story is a garbled version of Mr. Marriott Watson’s 
charming highwayman-and-bishop story, dimmed with 
Scotch dialect and blunted in every detail. The mis- 
fortune of coincidence pursues Mr. Crockett. Still, it 
remains far above his average. Mr. Gilbert Parker’s 
very pretty story of ‘‘Sorrow on the Sea” falls short 
of perfection mainly through its incredible epistolary 
form. Q’s story would pass muster in any magazine ; 
but, grouped with these others, the ghastly roll-call of 
the drowned soldiers who went down, standing to arms, 
and with drums and trumpets, confesses a thin in- 
vention. A word must be given to the very fine illus- 
trations by Frank Brangwyn, who displays an amazing 
grip and variety of character. His name is not familiar 
to us; but certainly these stories could scarcely be 
better illustrated. 


of God's Dilemmas.” By Allen Upward. 
London: William Heinemann. 1896. 

** Across an Ulster Bog.” By M. Hamilton. London: 
William Heinemann. 1896. 


To the present reviewer ‘‘ Allen Upward” has been 
the name of an industrious and typical writer in the 
popular magazines, who catered for the vulgar taste in 
regal familiarities. The stealing of the Crown jewels, 
the secrets of the Courts of Europe, oleo-lithographic 
fiction on a level with the coloured portraits of royal 
persons one finds on a grocer’s almanac, was the 
matter one associated with his name, and sedulously 
avoided. It is rare that a man rises from copious work 
of this character to noticeably good writing, but such 
a step has certainly been made by Mr. Upward. And 
it may be that in the energy of our recoil we are 
inclined to overrate the merit of his story. The narrow, 
religious woman who has been abandoned by her hus- 
band, her flighty, untruthful son, the errant father 
returning full of penitence, are drawn with admirable 
decision, and the story, up to the rather too providential 
climax, is told with excellent effect. But to drown the 
boy, and harrow us with the mother wiping the water 
out of the boy’s hair, is altogether too cheap an ending 
for the matter. And the story of ‘‘ Across an Ulster 
Bog” has the same quality of inexpensive invention. 
There is the Bog on the title-page waiting for the corpse 
at the end. The story tells faithfully rather than bril- 
liantly of the seduction of a peasant girl by a curate, 
and rises to its highest level with the really very fine 
description of her feelings when she has been fooled to 
the Ballymagra_ registry-office by the promise of a 
tardy marriage. Beyond that chapter the book has no 
distinction. 


‘“‘His Father’s Son.” By Brander Matthews. Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1895. 

‘‘ Kate Grenville.” By ‘‘ Lord Monkswell, Member of 
the London County Council, and sometime Under- 
Secretary of State for War.” London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 1896. 

‘*A Romance of Wastdale.” By A. E. W. Mason. 
London : Elkin Mathews. 1895. 


‘His Father’s Son” is a careful picture of a vulgar 
young wastrel, son of a prosperous New York 
stockbroker. The book is fairly well illustrated and alto- 
gether readable. The father, the son, and the dry old 
book-keeper Arrowsmith are particularly vivid and con- 
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vincing. The artist draws the father like a Jewish 
pedlar, because the author says his coat was ill-fitting— 
but that is only the usual thing in illustration. The 
book is printed in Aberdeen from American plates. 
“‘Kate Grenville” is a remarkably pointless and 
commonplace novel, the quality of which may be judged 
by one haphazard extract :— 

‘‘It must not be supposed that the fair sex viewed 
with indifference the advent of a new master to 
Grenville Court, particularly as the newcomer was a 
bachelor, and it might be hoped less determined than 
his brother had been in the maintenance of his freedom. 
Forty was not by any means a hopeless age, and had 
aot Lord Upperton represented Grenville as the slave of 
duty, and was it not his duty as the last of his race to 
marry, if it were only for the prospect of preventing 
the extinction of an old and an honourable family ? 
That he was afflicted with shyness and a peppery 
temper would not deter any maiden of spirit from 
taking him in hand, and exercising a benign and 
humanizing influence over his character. . . . 

‘* Each individual in the baffled pack of matrons and 
maidens was beginning to console herself for her want 
of success by the cheering reflection that every other 
member of the pack had suffered a like disappointment, 
when it was rumoured that the object of all their solici- 
tation had been got at by an odious little woman whom 
nobody knew or wanted to know, the widow of a 
scamp who had deserted her, and died of yellow fever 
in the West Indies, a woman (as they all agreed) pro- 
bably of no character at all, who had dropped from the 
clouds and settled in a little house not far from Gren- 
ville Court.” And so on, plebeian thought in plebeian 
phrase, to the final marrying. 

‘* A Romance of Wastdale” is better work—for the 
most part a vigorous murder in the mountains of Cumber- 
land. The story demands only one initial absurdity ; 
but that is a vicious one. You have to grant that aman 
may obtain a guasi-mesmeric Power over a young 
woman to make her do his will—although she has no 
care for him—to the extent of writing dictated love 
letters to the man she had dishonoured. This, of 
course, is most mischievous stuff for a fanciful girl 
to read. 


‘The Sentimental Sex.” By Gertrude Warden. 
London: John Lane. 1896. 


“The Sentimental Sex” has an amusing central 
idea, carried out in a bright, slap-dash manner, 
with very little attempt to be literary, but with plenty of 
what used to be called verve. <A colonial of guileless 
tastes falls deeply in love with a beautiful poetess who 
has the forethought to affix her portrait to her poems. 
He comes to England in search of his ideal, and finds 
her in an outrageously décolletée young woman who 
talks as the ‘‘ up-to-date ” lady journalist does talk in 
fiction. How he marries her and comes to a bad end is 
told in a readable fashion at not too great length. 


‘Four Women in the Case.” By Annie Thomas. 
London : F. V. White & Co. 1896. 


** Four Women in the Case” is the kind of thing its 
author has been turning out for more years than we 
care toremember. All her books are clever and slip- 
shod in an almost equal degree. The grammar is 
wonderful, the plots usually finish up in a violent hurry, 
and in no case is any one character patiently or con- 
sistently thought out. Still, Mrs. Pender Cudlip has 
individuality. 


SOME UNIMPORTANT FICTION. 


“The Radical’s Wife.” By H. G. M‘Kerlie. London: John 
Macqueen. 1896. 


I’ must be just splendid to be a beautiful woman with rich 
golden hair, white hands, queenly shoulders and a lithe 
form, who sits at a coign of vantage in the social market-place, 
nodding to all the notabilities and talking to the Home Secre- 
tary about the wrongs of women, in an amethyst gown of soze 
de Bengale. Evidently the author of “The Radical’s Wife” 
thinks so too, and so she has written this book. It would not 
be difficult to make fun of it ; but the fun might not be funny, 
and it certainly would not ap to be to the point; so, 
speaking seriously and statistically, there are three grave 
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faults in the book, obstacles that stand in the way of achieving 
a good novel. First, the heroine is all the way through 
the ideal figure of a woman’s dream. She has the appear- 
ance and the power a woman covets ; she is for ever in such 
situations as a woman would love to figure in, and she acts as a 
woman would like to act with the eye of a sympathetic reader 
upon her. One evening the reader sees Katherine as we have 
described her at the beginning of this review; the evening 
before she was sitting up all night with a dying beggar and her 
six children in a garret off Drury Lane, after a visit to Sandown 
with Lord Somebody in the afternoon. She had written her hus- 
band’s speech during a champagne lunch, and a story for an 
American magazine in the morning. The night before she had 
written a leader for her friend the editor, with a B.-and-S. and 
cigarettes, after an exciting and petted evening at the House 
and a Trades-Union meeting in the afternoon. In off times she 
behaves with admirable generosity and forbearance to an un- 
worthy husband with the vilest of tempers. There are women 
like this, no doubt, and it would not mattera straw if there were 
not ; possibility and impossibility in this crude sense are words 
that hardly enter into the vocabulary of a critic who reads 
fiction. But for some subtle reason, which quotation would 
not illustrate, the reader never feels that the author has 
described Katherine as a character she has seen objectively, 
impersonally; she has simply emptied her mind of the 
ideals that tickle a woman’s fancy. Endowed with every phy- 
sical, moral and intellectual virtue, Katherine is passionately 
needed by every one, especially by men, and distinguished men. 
They flock to her in their trouble, they rush to her in their joy ; 
she gets them their seats in Parliament, she saves them from 
disgrace. They do not care much for her comfort, they are not 
over-considerate ; but that is no drawback in an ideal. The 
egotistical need and dependence of powerful men—that is the 
dream. And then there is this fascinating piece of pathos to 
crown her life—she is brutally treated by the one man to whom 
she is tied by duty. The personal dream that tickles the fancy 
and keeps the vagrant mind awake at night is the worst enemy 
that art knows, and the other two faults sink into insignificance 
beside this great one; but they are worth mentioning. The 
author is too much of a partisan; abstract questions, 
such as the wrongs of women, which engross her heroine, 
carry her away also. There is more of them than is 
needed for the presentation of a character who feels such 
things keenly. And then she has a perfect mania for mentioning 
little necessities of life, which is a very different thing from an 
artist’s love of detail. With her it is either the dream magnifi- 
cence of the novelette, her heroine’s white nervous hand with 
its rings, the amber upholstery in her heroine’s drawing-room, 
the iced Russian tea in glasses which she drinks, mentioned 
heaven knows how many times; or else it is the forbidden 
detail, the things a woman might not know, and which she puts 
down for the pride of knowledge—endless brands of champagne, 
restaurant technicalities, men’s slang, division bells of the 
House over and over again, the appearance of the Terrace, 
boy messengers, hansoms, telegrams, all sorts of details that 
would fall into their proper place if they were seen by an author 
who was not in the least proud of being well up in such things. 
To some “The Radical’s Wife” would be unreadable. We 
must confess that we have not found it so, in spite of its length. 
The author is not silly or dense, and the qualities we have 
mentioned do not make uninteresting reading, only they are 
not anywhere on the road to good fiction. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


Admiring Guest, The (S. A. Tipple). Elliot Stock. ss. 

Adventures of Roger L’Estrange (D. Daly). Swan Sonnenschein. 6s. 
Alice of the Inn(J. W. Sherer). Allen & Co. 3s. 6d. 

Among Pagodas and Fair Ladies (G. T. Gascoigne). Innes & Co. 1s. 
Among the Untrodden Ways(M. F. Francis). Blackwoods. 3s. 6d. 
Artie (Geo. Ade). Stone & Co., Chicago. 

Australian Bush Track, An (J. D. H v). Sampson Low. 12s. 6d. 

Baffling the Blockade (J. M. Oxley). Nelson & Sons. 3s. 6d. 

Banks, Right Hon. Sir Joseph, Journal of (Sir J. D. Hooker). Macmillan. 17s, 
Battles and Battlefields in England (C. R. B. Barrett). Innes & Co. 18s. 

Bronté, Charlotte, and her Circle (C, Shorter). Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 
Browning, Robert, Poetical Works of, Vol. I. Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. 

Bully, Fag and Hero(C. J Mansford). Jarrold & Sons. 3s. 6d. 

Camping in the Canadian Rockies (W. D. Wilcox). Putnam's Sons. 21s, 

Capful o’ Nails, A (D. Christie Murray). Chatto & Windus. 3s. 6d." 

Cheese and Cheese Making (Long & Benson). Chapman & Hall. 3s. 6d. 

Child's Own Magazine(Sixty-third Annual Volume). Sunday School Union. 1s. 6d. 
Church Quarterly Review, The (October). 

Circassian, The (Roberts & Montesole). Downey & Co. . 6d. 

Citizen of Paris, Diary of a, 2 vols. (Ed. Biré). Chatto & Windus. ars. 

Cook's Mpa Round the World (M. B. Synge). Nelson & Sons. 45. 

Denys D’Auvrille (Hannah Lynch). J. Macqueen. 6s. 

Devil's Dice (William Le Queux). F. V. White & Co. 

Diary of a Resurrectionist (J. B. Bailey). Swan Sonnenschein. 3s. 6d. 

Digby, Sir Kenelm, Life of (by One of his Descendants), Longmans. 15s. 
Dream that Stayed, The (Florence Marryat). Hutchinson. 6s. 

Edinburgh Review, The (October). No. 378. Longmans. 6s. 

Education of Children at Rome, ‘The (George Clarke). Macmillan. 3s. 
Sighecath-Contary Vignettes, Third Series (Austin Dobson). Chatto & Windus. 


English Fairy Tales (A, C. Fryer). Swan Sonnenschein. 2s. 
English Historical Review (October). Longmans. 53. 

English Illustrated Magazine (November). 

Ethics of Temperance, The (A. E. Garvie). Sunday School Union. 1s. 6d. 
Experience (Rev. W. Richmond). Swan Sonnenschein. 2s. 

Farm in the Karoo, The (Mrs. Carey Hobson). Swan Sonnenschein. 3s. 6d. 
Fencing and Duelling, of (C. A. Thimm). John Lane. ais, 
Fortune's (A. E. Wickham). Hutchinson. 6s. 

Four Pillars of the Home, The (R. F. Horton). Isbister & Co. 15, 

Free Review, The (November). 
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Friend or Fortune (Robert Overton). Jone 6 Sons. 2s. 64. 
Green Garland, The (F. E. Crompton). Innes & Co. 
Harper's Monthly Magazine (November). 
Heine, Heinrich. Choice Poems of (J. W. Oddie). Macmillan. ss. 
Hermit Princes, The (E. Stredden). Nelson & Sons. 2s. 6d. 
In a Man’s Mind (J. R. Watson). Fisher Unwin. 6s. 
n a Sea Bird's Nest (Frances Clare). Skeffington & Co. 3s. 6d. 
Jack Ballister’s Fortunes (Howard Pyle). Osgood & Co. 6s. 
Jesus of Nazareth ( ¢ Barlow). Roxburgh Press. es. 6d. 
Johnson, Dr., Boswell’s Life of, Vol. II. (A. Barrel 11). Constable & Co. 2s. 
Johnson, Dr., Boswell’s Life of, Vol. III. Constable & Co. 2s. 

ournal of the Royal United Service Institution a ance Kelliher & Co. 25. 
} udy a Jilt(Mrs. Conney). Jarrold & Sons. 6s. 

Lesson of ay Scripture, The, 4 vols. “(Rev. J. H. Wanklyn). Bemrose & 


Sons. 

Life of a Fox ( (T. Smith). Edward Arnol Lo 
Life of Gordon. 2 vols. (D. C. Boul, 54 Fisher Unwin. 21s. 
Life of Nelson, The (Robert Southe -¥ W. Heinemann. 6s. 
Life the Accuser, 3 vols. (E. F. Brooke). W. Heinemann. 
Lighter Life, The (Wien Wallace). J. Macqueen. 3s. 6d. 
Lincoln, Abraham (L. W. Allen). Putnam's Sons. 5. 
Little Folks. Cassell & Co. 
Lower Bengal, Leaves from a Diary in(C. S.) Macmillan. ats. 
Making his Way M. Oxley). elson & _ 2s. 6d. 
Mathematics, Higher (Merriman ut ee ). Chapman & Hall. ars. 
Metaphysical Magazine, The (October). 
Miss Cherry Blossom of Tdkyd(J. L. Long). J. Macqueen. 6s. 
Misuse of the Redeemed Legal Tenders, The (A. G. ny a 

odel Drawing (T. C. Barfield). Chapman & Hall. 
My Life, The Strange Story of (John ag Winter). F. V. White & Co. 
Napoleon Bonaparte, Life of, Vol. I. (W. M. Sloane). Macmillan. 24s. 
Neglected Privilege, A (Maggie Swan). Ward, Lock, & Co. 3s. 6d. 
Nelson Memorial, The (J. ra Laughton). Geo. Allen. 
New Reciter (Robert a Jarrold & Sons. 1s. 
Nursery Book, The (L. H. Bailey). Macmillan. ss. 
Old The (S ir W. Hunter). Hen Frowde. 
re and Miradon (Frederick Wed ). ‘ton ames Bowd 

1 Mall Magazine (October). 

Picture of the King, The (R. J. Charleton). Gay & Bird. 
Plutus of Aristophanes, The (A. C. James). R. I. Drake. 
Poems (Mrs. Hemans). Routledge & Sons. 
Preaching of Islam, The (T. W. Arnold). “Constable. 12s. 
Private Life of an Eminent Politician, The (Edouard &Co. 39. 62 
Prue (by the Author of ‘‘ Madam's Ward.” &c.) William S 
Psalms, The. Constable & Co. 15. 6¢. 
Juartier Latin, The (October). 
Jueer People (Palmer Cox). Fisher Unwin. 6s. 
The (1896). 

eligion of Manhood, The (J. Owen Coit). Putnam's Sons. 3s. 6d. 
Religious Thought in "England (Rev. J. Hunt). Gibbings & Co. os. 6d. 
Romeo and Juliet (Shakspeare), Newnes. 15. 6d. 
Rugby Football (B. F. Robinson). Innes & Co. 5s. 
Russes et Slaves (Louis Leger). Hachette et Cie. 
St. Matthew. Constable Ty Co. 15. 
School in Fairyland (E. H. Strain). Fisher Unwin. 35. 6d. 
Sentimental Tommy (J. M. Barrie). Cassell & Co. 6s. 
Shakespere’s Holinshed (Ww. G. Boswell Stone). Lawrence & Bullen. P. 
Sign of the Red Cross, The (E. Everett Green). Nelson & —- 3. 
Simplicity in Christ (W. M. Sinclair). Constable & Co. 33. 6d. 
Sketches for Scamps (Hon. E. Pomeroy). Digby, Long. 3s. 6d. 
Songs Without Answer (Irene a. Putnam's Sons. 45. 
Spenser’s Fairie Queene (Part V.) J. M. Dent & Co. 1s. 6d. 
Spring Floods (Ivan S. Turgénev). Lamle ey & Co. 
Story of the Sea, The (edited by “Q.") Cassell & Co, 
Study in Sex, A (Paul Herbert). Lamley & Co. 
Taquisara, 2 vols. (F. M. Crawford). Macmillan. res. 
Three Midshipmen, The (W. H. G. Kingston). Griffith & Co. 3s. 6d. 
‘Timbuctoo the Mysterious (Felix Dubois). W. Heinemann. 12s. 6. 
‘Town and Bush (Nat ay Routledge & Sons. 
aang Text, Causes of Corruption of the (J. W. Burgon). Bell & Sons. 


1, A(Paul Bourget). Downey & Co. 6s. 

Turkish Fairy Tales (R. N. Bain). Lawrence & Bullen. 6s. 
Western Avernus, The ( Morley Roberts). Constable & Co. 75. 6d. 
What was the Gunpowder Plot ieee Gerard). aoe & Co. 6s. 
Wheels of Chance, The (H. G. Wells). Dent & C 
When the Worst comes to the Worst (W. R. Nicoll). Ishister & Co. 15. 
With the Young Folk (E. D. Cuming). Osgood & Co. 1os. 6d. 
Woman at Home, The ( November). 
Woman's Cross, A (Alice M. Diehl). Digby, Long. 6s. 
Wood Carving U. Phillips). Chapman & Hall. 3s. 6d. 
Yacht and Camera in Eastern Waters, With ( Earl o of Cavan). Sampson. Low. 6s. 
Young England (Vol. XVIUI.) Sunday School Union. 5s. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communication:. He 
must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with writers 
of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


NOTICE. — The price of back numiers of the SatuRDAY Review, 
except those of the current sienna. ts ONE SHILLING each. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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DRURY LANE THEATRE.—Lessees, the Executors of 
the !ate Sir Augustus Harris. Autumn Season under the Management of Mr. 
OHN COLEMAN. Every Evening at 8.0, THE DUCHESS OF COOL- 
ARDIE, Morning Performance Every Saturday. 


EMPIRE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, The New 
Grand Variety Entertainment, &c. Doors open at 


QUEEN'S HALL. 


LAMOUREUX ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 

Monday Evening, Nov. 16, 8.30; Wednesday Evening, Nov. 18, 8.30; Friday 
Evening, Nov. 20, 8.30; Tuesday Afternoon, Nov. 17, 3.0; Thursday Afternoon, 
Nov. 19, 3.0; Saturday Afternoon, Nov. 21, 3.0. 

Subscription, 43 3s. and £1 115s. 6d. Single Tickets, 10s. and 
as. . 6d. ., at the usual Agents, and Robert Newman's Box Office, Queen's 


PHOTOGRA RAPHIC SALON 1806 (Fourth Yeu, 
Deter. Gallery, Egyptian Hall. Piccadilly, W 
ys, 7to 10 P.M. also, 


EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, to to 6; Wed 
Brilliantly lighted i in dull weather, and at dea 


THE FITZHUGH LIBRARY. 


MESSRS. FE. & H. LUMLEY are instructed to SELL by 
AUCTION, on the premises, No. 2 Great Stanhope Street, Park Lane, W., 
TUESDAY next, the 27th October, at ONE O'CLOCK, the interesting LIBRARY 
of the late T, FITZH GH, Esq., chiefly collected in the 18th Century, including 
pond 2,000 Volumes (handsomely’ bound) of Travels, History, the Drama, 
en Classics, Natural History, and other subjects. Seem the Messrs. 
UM! 'EYS’, of St. James's House, 22 St. James's Street, S, 
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ST: PETER’S COLLEGE, RADLEY, near Abingdon.— 
The Office of WARDEN in the "School will pe my at Christmas. The 
Council will to the appointment of a successor to the present Warden during 
the oa ea oy Candidates must be in Priest's Orders of the Church of 


En; 

and Testimonials should be sent before November ro next to T. M. 
Dasenvons, Esq., Diocesan ed Office, 10 New Road, Oxford, from whom 
further particulars « can be obtained 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION wil 
R 


THE CAFE ROYAL, 
THE QUADRANT, REGENT STREET. 


BEST CUISINE IN LONDON, 


AND THE 


BEST CELLAR IN THE WORLD. 
£600,000 of Wines in Stock. 
MANAGER—JAMES WULLSCHLEGER. 


ROYAL HOTEL, 
CAPE TOWN. 


“The Royal Hotel, Cape Town, is altogether the 


best hotel in South Africa.” 
The Saturpay Review. 


Proprietor, J. CLARK. 


SAVOY HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, LONDON. 


Overlooking the River and Embankment Gardens. 


Bedrooms for one Lage from per per day; for two, Suites of 
Apartments, consisting Sitting, private Bath-room, &c., from 30s. 
Altendance’ Bathe, and Light alesys incladed. 


SAYOY RESTAURANT, 
With terrace, is the finest in E and Soper Orchestra slays 


during Dinner and 


RITZ. 


GRAND ‘ROME 
(Proprietors, Savoy Hotel, Limited). 


VINOLIA CREAM 


ITCHING, FACE SPOTS, ECZEMA. 
is. 14d. a Box. 


GENERAL MINING & FINANCE CORPORATION, 


LIMITED. 
CAPITAL PAIDUP - - £1,000,000. 


Manacinc Director, Sourn Arrica.—GEORGE ALBU. 
Consuttinc Encineer.—OLIVER KING. 
This Corporation is now prepared to undertake, through its Engineering 
Department, the examination and valuation of Mining Properties of all 
kinds and to furnish full and confidential reports thereon. 


Johannesburg Office: EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
London Office: 24 THROGMORTON STREET, E.C. 
Berlin Office: DRESDNER BANK BUILDINGS. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


Bee 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCO A 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. | 
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THE CLAIMS OF 
VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 


Present controversy on the claims of Voluntary schools has had, at 
least, two indisputably good results. The public has clearly seen the 
extent and value of the Church’s past services to elementary education : 
and the Church has learnt to measure her future task, and to take heart 
for it. 

We write on behalf of a district which has claims upon the nation 
second to none, and in which the educational work of the Chusch is 
heset with such special difficulties that men’s hearts may easily fail them 
in its contemplation. 

The Diocese of Rochester contains, besides Chatham, Gravesend, 
&c., thewhole area of South London—many miles of squalid tenements, 
closely packed with poor and struggling workers, far removed from the 
few districts in the Diocese which are able to give them help. 

What the importance of the school is as a social, civic, and re- 
ligious influence in such a region needs no telling ; and whatever duty 
the Church has in regard to the schools must be here, at once, most 
urgent and most difficult. 

The record of the past three years is that, under the stimulus of the 
well-known Circular of the Department, £125,000 has been given and 
spent by Churchmen in the diccese upon fabrics alone; and what 
were, in some cases, dingy, ill-ventilated buildings, have been trans- 
formed into bright and wholesome schools. 

The task thus laid upon the Church was heavy, because she had 
been at work educating the poor long before any State aid was given— 
in some cases even in the last century—so the buildings were often 
antiquated, and that especially in parishes such as those on the river 
bank, which, because they were the oldest centres of population, had 
become the poorest. 

This heavy work would have been impossible if the Diocesan Board 
of Education had not been able (besides much indirect aid and en- 
couragement) to make grants which have amounted to £3,583. 

Now, as to the future. 

We need £1,000 to complete the work of defence and repair, by 
paying grants, which we have conditionally ptomised, and relieving 
managers who have pledged their private resources to architects and 
builders. 

But we would fain also recover lost ground. In the panic after 
1870 the Diocese lost about fifty schools (in the last thirteen years she 
has only lost three). We are inquiring into the condition and present 
use of these buildings. We hope to recover some of them. It would 
immensely assist us to do so if a few Churchmen would promise us a 
definite sum, upon which we could make a proportionate claim for 
every reopened school. 

And then there is new ground. What that means, an hour or so 
spent in Battersea, Greenwich, Plumstead, and many other districts 
would quickly and vividly show, by the token of a vast acreage of 
newly sprung and ever-extending streets. It is not right that, in such 
neighbourhoods, all the parents should be forced to send their children 
to the Board schools for lack of Church schools, and it has been proved 
that many of them prefer Church schools, even where the premises are 
homely, and they only have tens, where the Board schools have hun- 
dreds, of children. 

Since 1870, seventy-two new parishes have been formed in the 
Diocese, but only sixteen have been supplied with Church schools. 
This is not surprising, seeing that the Church and endowment have 
had to be provided. Some of the new parishes are now anxious to have 
schools, and in several cases sites are awaiting us if they can be promptly 
occupied. But Church schools can only be built in such districts 
by a large measure of central help and encouragement, and we should 
be thankful indeed if our Diocesan Board had a sum of £5,000, which 
it could turn to excellent account, by making loans on new school 
buildings. We ought to have as much more to make grants, given on 
condition that treble the amount is raised from other sources. 

There is no doubt that we ought to ask to be entrusted with £11,000 
for the work of the next five years. 

Considering the scale and the importance of the work, is it too large 
a demand, or larger than the attitude which the Church has taken 
towards the Government and Parliament in the matter of her schools 
entitles, or rather bids, us to make ? 

Are there not those who have made fortunes by the labours of South 
Londoners, or by the sale of their land to the speculative builder, who 
will recognize the debt which they owe, and make the Diocesan Board 
their almoner ? 

Contributions to this work will be gladly received by the Bishop of 
Rochester ; by the Secretary of the Board, the Rev. A. W. Maplesden, 
The Church Institute, Upper Tooting ; or by the Westminster Branch 
of the London and County Bank. 

EDWARD ROFFEN. 


HUYSHE SOUTHWARK. 
CHARLES BURNEY. 
J. ERSKINE CLARKE, 

C. BROOKE, 

Bishop’s House, Kennington. 
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AN APPEAL ON BEHALF 


OF THE 


CHURCH SCHOOLS OF LONDON. 


W® the undersigned members and supporters of the 
London Diocesan Board of Education, appeal most 
earnestly to Churchmen, and to all who value the preserva- 
tion of Christian Education in our Public Elementary 
Schools, for funds to enable the Diocesan Board to main- 
tain in efficiency the work in which it has been engaged for 
more than half a century, and to place that work upon a 
more permanent financial footing. 


We have every reason to expect that, during the coming 
year, Voluntary schools will receive from the Legislature, in 
some form or another, the assistance they both need and 
deserve. We are therefore anxious that the Schools de- 
pendent upon the Board for support may be in a position 
to take the utmost advantage of that relief. 


There are many schools in the poorer parts of the Diocese 
which have long been maintained by the most praise- 
worthy exertions of Churchmen, in the face of the greatest 
difficulties and of severe pressure. The Diocesan Board 
has, from time to time, been compelled to undertake the 
financial management of twenty-two such schools, with 
fifty-six departments, and more than 13,000 children on 
the books, in order to give relief to the local managers, and 
so prevent their abandonment. The majority of these, and, 
indeed, of all our Church Schools, are among the most 
popular and efficient within the London School Board 
area; and to lose any of them would be little short of 
disastrous to the cause of religious education. 


It has been carefully estimated that, to meet the present 
need, a sum of £6,000 is absolutely required. We there- 
fore earnestly commend the London Diocesan Board and 
its work to the sympathy and liberal support of the Church- 
people of London ; and we would impress upon them that, 
if liberal assistance is promptly forthcoming, the relief so 
given will be permanent in its effect. 


NORTHUMBERLAND, 

WESTMINSTER. 

WINCHILSEA, 

ALDENHAM. 

EGERTON OF TATTON. 

GRIMTHORPE. 

G. G. BrapLey, Dean of Westminster. 

T. Dyke ACLAND. 

Francis S. M.P. 

Epwarpb Carr GLYN, Vicar of Kensington and Rural Dean. 

Joun G. Ta.rot, M.P. 

W. H. Bartow, D.D., Vicar of Islington and Kural Dean. 

E. A. EArDLEY-WILMOT, Prebendary of Wells and Vicar of 
St. Jude’s, South Kensington. 

H. W. P. Ricuarps, Prebendary of St. Paul’s and Rector of 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields. 

Davip ANDERSON, Rector of St. George’s, Hanover Square. 

RICHARD Benyon, J.P. for Berks. 

20 Hyde Park Gate, W. 

RicHARD Foster, 48 Moorgate Street, E.C. 

F. B. PaLmer, Glaisdale, Streatham, S.W. 

H, W. Prescott, 50 Cornhill, E.C. 

J. A. SHaw Stewart, 71 Eaton Place, S.W. 

A. 3 Cadogan Square, S.W. 


Annual Subscriptions and Donations to the General and Poor Schools 
Relief Fund of the London Diocesan Board of Education should be made 
payable to Joun HI, Esq., Financial Secretary to the Board, Church 
House, Dean's Yard, Westminster, S.W., or may be paid through Lloyds 
Bank, Limited (Herries, Farquhar Branch), 16 St. James's Street, S.W. 
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BURLINGTON CARRIAGE COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


Builders to the Royal Family, 
315-317 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Patrons : 


THE RoyvaL FAMILY. 


H.S.H. THE KHEDIVE OF EGYPT. HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 


H.1.H. THE MIKADO OF JAPAN, 
H.S.H. PRINCE IBRAHIM HILMEY. 
H.R.H. PRINCE PRISDANG. 


H.R.H. PRINCE ORSINI. HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF PORTLAND. 

H.H. PRINCE CHANDERNAGORE. THE MOST HON. THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. 

H.H. PRINCE DHULEEP SINGH. THE MOST HON. THE MARQUIS OF RIPON. 

H.S.H. PRINCE BIRON VON CURLAND. &c. &c. &c. 

SPECIALITE. SPECIALITE. 
THE COB-SIZE LANDAU. OPEN AND CLOSED BROUGHAM. 
An exceptionally light and graceful little car- This compact little carriage can be opened 

tiage quite under the control of one small horse in and closed in a second, and has all the advan- 
a hilly district. Fitted with every modern im- tages of a Landau at half weight. It is a pretty 
provement, self-folding head, self-folding steps, steel Brougham and Victoria in one, and remarkably 
overlapping tyres, &c. popular. 


Purchases may be effected on our Three Years’ System at an extra charge 
of 5 per cent. only. 


A very couiprehensive display of upwards of 500 Carriages of the Newest and most Fashionable 


Designs to be seen at their Showrooms— 


315-317 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 
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SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 


SALE BY TENDER OF £30,000 FIVE PER CENT. PERPETUAL 
DEBENTURE STOCK. 


MINIMUM PRICE £172 PER CENT. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that it is the intention of the Directors of 
this Company to Sell by Tender £30,000 of Five per Cent. Perpetual Debenture 
» in e with the ions of the South Metropolitan Gas Act, 1882. 
aaa of same, with Form of Tender, can be obtained at this Office, on 
ication to the undersigned, and Tenders must be sent in on or before Saturday, 
t Fy day of October, instant. 
e Stock will be allotted to the highest bidders, but no Tender will be accepted 
at a lower price than at the rate of £172 money for each £100 Debenture Stock. 
By order, 
FRANK BUSH, Secretary. 
Offices : 709 Old Kent Road, S.E., October 17, 1896. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


™ IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE. 
ect 1803.—r OLD BROAD ST., E.C. ; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
bscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid- -up, £300,000, Total Funds, over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


FOUNDED 1710, 
Head Office : 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 
London Branches : 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street ; 40 Chancery Lane ; 42 Mincing Lane, E.C. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1895, £390,775,000. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS . . . . £25,000,000. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


ee LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
TL ctnggtbove COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 


EEN & CO. Head Offices 
{INDERSON. ANDERSON & Co} Fenchurch ‘Avenue, Londoa, 
For to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


‘THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following 
rates per annum, paid in advance. 
Any part of the United Kingdom .........f1 8 2 
All other parts of the World ...........0. FIO 4 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 


Wa. DAWSON & SONS, Lr1Tkp, Successors to 
STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


BOOKS. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


NEW AND ENLARGED SERIES. 
ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 
Edited by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


ConTENTS oF THE NOVEMBER Numsaer: 
THE GUNPOWDER PLOT: an TWO MIRACLES. By W. L. 
Study. By F. 


Anniversary 


Urqunarrt. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF LORD T. By Epcar Turner. 


BEACONSFIELD. By Freve-| FREEMASONRY AND THE 
RICK ( REENWOOD. ROMAN CHURCH. By C. 
SEASIDE LIFE IN AMERICA, Kegcan 
By Francis H. Harpy. 
THE WAY WE FLIRT Now. By | PAGES FROM A PRIVATE 
Horace Rawpon. DIARY. 
FAMOUS TRIALS: the inst CLARISSA FURI Chapt 
Madeleine Smith. By J. XLI.-XLIV. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 1; WATERLOO PLACE. 
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MR. WILLIAM MORRIS’S 
KELMSCOTT PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 
GEORGIAN BOOK of WISDOM and LIES: a Book 


of Traditional Stories from Georgia in Asia. Translated by Otiver 

Warpror from the Original of SULKHAN-SABA ORBELIANI. 8vo. 250 Copies 

printed in black and Vellum, 42s. [1894. 

The translator says :—“‘ I have just completed a translation of a curious Georgian 

work written in the XVIIIth Century and entitled ‘The Book of Wisdom and 
Lies.’ There is a slight story forming a framework for about 200 short tales of the 
most varied character tious, fantastic, didactic. Altogether a very entertain- 
ing collection, mers not only to students of folk-lore and the like, but likely to 
attract the general read: 


CHAUCER. One volume folio. Illustrated with 75 
Designs Sir E. Burne-Jones, and most elaborate borders by William 
Morris. £25. [1896. 


THE GOLDEN LEGEND. Translated by \ Wittiam 
Caxton. From the Legenda Aurea of Jacobus de V: i 
pa oo ed with th iall fi Mr. M 
vols.  4to. printed with the type specially cut from r. orris’s 
Letters and B. by William Morris, and 
2 Full-page Woodcuts from pee & y Sir E. Burne-Jones, A.R.A. (Pub- 
lished at £10 10s.) Boards, £5 5s. [1892. 
A New Edition of the Book as originally printed by Caxton — 1484, 
with a Glossary of such words as are unknown to general readers, and some 
Bibliographical Memoranda. 


THE RECUYELL of the HISTORIES of TROYE. 

Translated by Witt1am Caxton. 

A New Edition of the First Book printed in English. 2 vols. 4to. black 
letter, in black and red. 300 printed; vellum wrappers. (Published at 
£10 £5, 5S. [1892. 

The is ornamented very richly with woodcut ornaments entirely 
pd ro William Morris. No labour or expense has been spared on them, 
and they are of great variety. The semi-Gothic type designed by Mr. Morris 
(with special regard to legibility) appears in this book for the first time. 


THE HISTORYE of REYNARD the FOXE, Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by WiLL1AM _—— Reprinted from the edition of 
1481. 300 printed ; vellum — [1892. 
The three preceding = sol £12 12s. Very few copies remain 
for sale at this red 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 15 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


THE SAGA LIBRARY. 


By WILLIAM MORRIS, with the assistance of EIRIKR MAGNUSSON, 
Crown 8vo, roxburghe. 


Vol. I.—:. STORY of HOWARD the HALT. 2. STORY of the BANDED 
MEN. 3. The STORY of HEN THORIR. 7s. 6d. 1890. 
Vol. II.—EYRBYGGIA SAGA. 7s. 6d. [1891. 
Vol. III.—SNORRI STURLESON’S HEIMSKRINGLA;; or, the History of 
Kings of Norway. To be completed in 4 vols. Vol. 1., with Map, r. 6d. 
1592. 
Vol. IV.— HEIMSKRINGLA ; or, the History of the Kings of Norway. Vol. II- 
The Story of King Olaf the Holy. 7s. 6d. [1894. 
Vol. Vi—HEIMSKRINGLA. Vol. III. Completion of the Translation. 7s. 6d. 


[189s. 
Vol. VI. i. omnaing the LIFE of SNORRO, Geneal 
Minstrels, 


Tables, a Dissertation 
Critical Notes, and indexes, oy ey is in pre- 


The above consists of a series of translations of the works of the early literature 
of the North, produced by the Icelanders, in their present form, mostly in the 13th 
and first part "of the 14th centuries. 

These works stand quite alone amongst the writings of the Middle Ages, and form 
a school of literature which has very, special claims on the attention of the students 
of history and the lovers of imaginative writing. claims may be briefly 
pe mS thus: It is by these means sume that any continuous record of events in the 
earl: A history of Scandinavia has been p 

is translation is the first close English translation of the Heimskringla” made 
from. oe original Icelandic. Laing’s version appears to have been made from the 


ranslation. 
230 The SAGA LIBRARY, Vols. I.-V., Large Paper, royal ae half-bound 
morocco, each volume 11s. 6d. (1892 
be dy ‘aper issue, in royal 8vo. consists of 125 by 
Paper, done up in the wopaaiege 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 15 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


MR. HENTY’S NEW STORIES. 


Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


AT AGINCOURT: a Tale of the White 


Hoods of Paris. By G. A. Henty. With 12 page Illustrations by Wal 


Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


WITH COCHRANE the DAUNTLESS : 


Tale of the Exploits of Lord Cochrane in South American Waters. By 
G. A. Henry. ith 12 page Illustrations by W. H. Margetson. 


Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


ON the IRRAWADDY : a Story of the First 


Burmese War. By G. A. Henry. With 8 Illustrations by W. H. Overend. 
New Edition, crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 


THE YOUNG COLONISTS: a Tale of the 


Zulu and Boer Wars. By G. A. Henry. With 6 Illustrations by Simon 
H. Vedder. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON (LIMITED), OLD BAILEY. 


BOOKS. —ALL OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
Patronized by the Nobility. The most expert Book- 
extant. Please state Baker's Great Bookshop. 


—EpWARD 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Mr. J. M. Barrie's New Novel. 


Now ready, price 6s. 


SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. 


By J. M. BARRIE, 
Author of ‘* The Little Minister,” ‘‘ A Window in Thrums,” &c. &c. 


“‘ Mr. Barrie’s new contribution to the annals of Thrums comprises some of his 
finest imaginings of human life and ironical destiny, and some of the most charming 
studies of boy-nature and girl-nature to be found in English fiction.” 

Daily Chronicle. 


PERMANENT ENLARGEMENT WITHOUT INCREASE OF PRICE 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART 


WITH THE 


NOVEMBER PART, ready October 26, price 1s. 4d. 
WHICH WILL CONTAIN 


TWO BEAUTIFUL PLATES 
1. Photogravure, ‘‘ In my Studio,” from the Painting by ALMA- 
TADEMA, R.A. 
2. Study of a Head. By Sir EDWARD BURNE-JONES, Bart. 


An Extra Sheet of 16 Pages 
OF TEXTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
A New Department: 


ARTISTIC NOTES AND QUERIES. 
PARTICULARS OF 
£100 in Prizes 


Offered in the First of the Art Competitions, 
The Art Movement of the Day 
Fully Illustrated. 
%,° Orders now received by all Booksellers and at the Bookstalis. 


Now ready, price ss. 


TO THE DEATH: a Tale of the Days of Cromwell. 


By R. D. Cuetwope, Author of “‘ The Lord of edale,” “‘ The Marble 
City,” &c. With 4 Full-page Plates by John H. Bacon. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, London, and all Booksellers’. 


THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION. 
MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S WORKS. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. 16s. 
PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 2 vols. 34s. 
PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 2 vols. 36s. 
PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol. I. 21s. 
Ditto Vol. II. 18s, 
Ditto Vol. TIT. (rn the press. 
ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITUTIONS. 55s. 
PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. Vol. I. 15s. 
Ditto Vol. II. 12s. 6d. 
THE DATA OF ETHICS. (Separately) 3s. 
JUSTICE. (Separately) 8s. 
THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. tos. 6d. 
EDUCATION. 6s. 
Ditto Cheap Edition. 2s. 6d. 
ESSAYS. 3 vols. 30s. (or each vol. ros.) 
SOCIAL STATICS AND MAN 2. STATE. tos. 
MAN v. STATE. (Separately) 1s. 


DIGEST OF MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS. Third and 
Enlarged Edition, concluding ‘‘ Principles of Ethics.” 8vo. cloth, price 15s. net. 


AN EPITOME OF THE SYNTHETIC PHILO- 
SOPHY. By F. Howarp Cotuins. With a Preface by Hersert SreNcER. 
A Supplement containing the added Chapters and Complete Index. 8vo. 
cloth, price 4s. net. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; 
20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH; 
anp 7 BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, A , and 

All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer Books, &c. New Choice Bindi 

for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


TIMBUCTOO THE MYSTERIOUS. By Fetix 


Dvusois. With 153 Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings made on 
the spot, and 11 Maps and Plans. 1 vol. demy 8vo. ras. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF NELSON. By _ Roserr 


Soutuey. A New Edition. Edited by Davin Hannay. With Portraits of 
a after Hoppner, and of Lady Hamilton, after Romney. 1 vol. crown 
vO. 


UNDERCURRENTS OF THE SECOND EM- 


PIRE. By Atvserrt D. Vanpam, Author of “ An Englishman in Paris.” 
1 vol. demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, [October 30. 


A BOOK OF SCOUNDRELS. By Cuartes 


Wuistey. With a cover designed by Mr. Whistler. 1 vol. with a Frontis- 
piece, 7s. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Mr. Whib has done his work in 
admirable fashion. The artists of the road have lost ing at the hands of their 
fellow-artist of the pen.” mer 

FICTION. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “A SUPERFLUOUS 
WOMAN.” 
LIFE THE ACCUSER. By Emma Brooke. 


3 Vols, 15s. net. 


PERCY WHITE'S NEW NOVEL. 
ANDRIA. 


By Percy Wuirte, Author of 
“* Mr. Bailey-Martin.” 1 vol. 6s. [October 26. 


HENRY JAMES’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE OTHER HOUSE. By Henry James. 


2 vols. ros. net. 
THE DAILY NEWS.—“ We admire the unfailing felicity of the Author's 
phrase, the subtlety of his discriminating touches, the dexterity of his handling.” 


BELOW THE SALT. By C. E. Raronn, 


Author of “‘ George Mandeville’s Husband.” 1 vol. 6s. 


A COURT INTRIGUE. By Basit Tuomson. 


1 vol. 6s. 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER.—“ For sheer cleverness would be hard to 
beat. The final scene could hardly have been better done by Stevenson.” 


THE REDS OF THE MIDI: an Episode of 


the Revolution. By Ferix Gras. Fifth Edition. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
THE TIMES.—“ Never was child of the Revolution depicted in a more 
attractive manner.” 


MAGGIE: a Child of the Streets. By 


Srepuen Crane, Author of “‘ The Red Badge of Courage.” 1 vol. 2s. 
THE ST. FJAMES'S GAZETTE.—“ A powerful study, and its truth of 
characterisation and vigour of presentation confirm the hopes of Mr, Crane's 
career founded on ‘ The Red Badge of Courage.’” 


An ILLUSTRATED LIST of Mr. HEINEMANN'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Sorwarded on application, 


LONDON : WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ROBERT 
BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. 


In 2 vols. large crown 8vo. of about 750 pages each, bound in cloth, gilt top, with a 
Portrait Frontispiece 4 each volume, 7s. 6d. per volume. 


_THE COMPLETE WORKS 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


Edited and Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C., M.P., 
and FREDERIC G. KENYON. 


*,° Volume I. is ready, and Volume IT. will be published on November s. 
An Edition has also been printed on India Paper. This can be obtained onl 
through Booksellers, who will furnish information respecting terms, &c. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER & CO., :s WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


Now ready, Fifty-eighth Edition, price 2s. 
THE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE. Bya Lapy. 
The Original Authorised Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London: Simpxin, MarsHatt, Hamicton, Kent & Co., Limited. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 

No. 558, just published for OCTOBER, contains, besides many oe 

er Works and a considerable Collection of FIRST EDITIONS of 

MODERN ENGLISH AUTHORS, including many of the Kelmscott 
Press Publications of the 


late WILLIAM MORRIS. 
Post free on application to 
H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
459 
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MESSRS, WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


— 


By SYDNEY C. GRIER 
At all Booksellers’. 


An Uncrowned 
A Romance of High Politics. B the Author of “His{Excellency’s E aati 
Governess,” “ In Furthest Ind,” &e Crown 8vo. 6s. 


By WALTER B. HARRIS, F R.G.8 
At all Li ge 


From Batum to 
Baghdad 


Via Tiflis. Tabriz, and Persian Kurdistan. Dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales. With numerous I!lustrations and 2 Maps. — Svo. 12s. 
“The best book of travels published this autumn......A remarkably interesting 
instructive narrative.”— Daily Mail. 
“* A delightful book......Full of vitality and movement from to pod 
and and Water. 


By M. E. FRANCIS. 
At all Booksellers’. 


Among the 
Untrodden Ways. 


By the Author of “‘ A Daughter of the Soil,” “ In a North Country Village,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
Ready early next week. 


Dumfries and 
Galloway. 


The County Histories of Scotland Series. With 2 Maps. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


By CEDRIC DANE WALDO. 
Ready Monday, 26th. 


The Ban of the 
Gubbe. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


By JOHN SKELTON, C.B., LL.D. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


Table-talk of 
Shirley. 
— yay and Winters at Balmawhapple. With Illustrations. 


“Two delightful volumes......well and dramatically told...... ‘Shirley’ is. a 
host in himself, and his own table-talk is as bright, genial, and suggestive = ever.” 
imes. 
** These volumes contain much pleasant chat, and shrewd and genial observation.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


By MARY R. L. BRYCE. 

Memoir of 
John Veitch, LL.D. 
Professor of Logic and piste, University of Glasgow. With Portrait and Three 
Photogravure es. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“Characteristic sketches of the man himself...... A most sympathetic and 
enthusiastic picture of Veitch.”—Glasgow Herald. 


By Professor VEITCH. 


Border Essays. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


“ All the essays are vaded by the author's deep love of the Border country ; 
exhibit also...... is powers of vivid description and penetrating and sym- 
ic criticism.” —Scotsman. 


By Rev. A. W. MOMERTE, LL.D, 


The English Church 
and the 


Romish Schism. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


“ Clear, aucte, scholarly."—Church Times. 


'*SOME EMOTIONS AND A MUMMY.” 


By THEO. DOUGLAS. Ir M t 
as: a stery. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. y ry 


“* An extremely clever tale of ey. "— Daily Telegraph. 
“ The story is singularly beautiful, and told in a refreshingly ~ deg ~ =_il 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 


THE STRUGGLE of the NATIONS: Egypt, Syria, 


and ASSYRIA. By Prof. Masrero. Edited by the Rev. Prof. Sayce. 
Translated by M. L. McCiure. With Maps, Three Coloured Plates, and 
over 400 Illustrations. Demy 4to. (approximately), cloth, bevelled boards, 25s, 
[Ready December 1. 
This is a companion volume to ‘‘ The Dawn of Civilization,” and contains the 
History of the Ancient Peoples of the East from the XIV. Egyptian ynasty to 
the end of the Ramesside period. This interval covers the sojourn of the Israelites 
in Egypt and their Exodus therefrom. The recent discovery of an Egyptian Stele 
mentioning the Israelites gives special interest to this volume, where the matter is 
discussed with his usual acumen by the Author. The book embodies the most 
recent discoveries in the field of Egyptian and Oriental Archzology, and it may be 
safely said that there is no other work in existence which deals so exhaustively with 
= riod covered. Like its predecessor, ** The Dawn of Civilization,” it will 
less become the gift-book of the season. 


THE DAWN of CIVILIZATION (EGYPT and CHAL- 
DEA). New and Revised Edition. By Professor Masrero. Edited by the 
Rev. Professor Sayce. Translated by M. L. McCiure. With Map and 
over 470 Illustrations, including 3 loured Plates. Demy 4to. (approxi- 
mately), cloth, bevelled boards, 24s. 

, Professor ‘Maspero, =A using the result of the most recent researches in Egypt and 

» has b this new edition up to the latest date. 


CHURCH SERVICES and SERVICE BOOKS before 


the REFORMATION. By the Rev. Henry Barciay Swete, D.D., 
Litt.D. With fac-similes of MSS. Crown 8vo. buckram boards, 4s. 


JOHN ELLERTON. Being a Collection of his Writings 
on Hymnology, together with a Sketch of his Life and Works. By the Rev. 
Henry Housman, B.D. With Portraits of Canon Ellerton and other leading 
Hymn-writers. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, ss. 

** Mr. Housman has done well to remind us of our debt to Canon Ellerton, and to 
ublish together not only his highly instructive writings on Hymnology, but some of 

Bis b hymns not incorporated in any hymnal." —7imes. 


THE BIBLE in the LIGHT of TO-DAY. By the Rey. 


Cuarves Crostecu, D.D. Post 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. 


THE CONVERSION of the HEPTARCHY. By the 
Right Rev. G. F. Browne, B.D., Bishop of Stepney. Small post 8vo. with 
several Illustrations, cloth boards, 3s. 


TRACES of GREEK PHILOSOPHY and ROMAN 


LAW in the NEW TESTAMENT. By the Rev. Epwarp Hicks, D.D., 
D.C.L. Smal! post 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 


SERMONS on the PENTATEUCH. By the late Very 
Rev. Ronert Payne Situ, Dean of Canterbury. With a Memoir of the 
Author, by M. Payne Smiru. Small post 8vo. cloth boards, 4s. 


A DICTIONARY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 


he Rev. FE. L. Curts, D.D. Third Edition, revised. With numerous 
ocodcuts. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, ss. 


CHURCH HISTORY in QUEEN VICTORIA’S REIGN. 
By the Rev. MontraGuve Fow er, M.A., Chaplain to the Archbishop of Cans 
terbury. Small post 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 


AUGUSTINE and his COMPANIONS. By the Right 
-_ G. F. Browne, B.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Stepney. Small post 8vo. 


25. 


ENGLAND'S MISSION to INDIA. Some Impressions 
from a Recent Visit. By the Right Rev. ALFrep Barry, D.D., D.C.L. 
Small post 8vo. cloth 


PATRIARCHAL PALESTINE, By the Rev. A. H. Sayce, 
Professor of Assyriology, Oxford. Crown 8vo. with Map, buckram 
45. 

[This book is the First to apply the Tel-el-Amarna Tablets, both pants and 
unpublished, towards elucidating the condition of Syria at this period. It also 
—s a ~ and important revision of the Egyptian Geographical Lists bearing 
on Palestine. 


THE “HIGHER CRITICISM” and the VERDICT of 


the MONUMENTS. By the Rev. Professor Savcr, Queen's College, Oxford. 
Fifth Edition. Demy 8vo. buckram, bevelled boards, 7s. 6d. 


THE ROMANCE of the SEA: its Fictions, Facts, and 


Folk-lore. By Frep Wuymrer. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
cloth boards, 5s. 


THE ROMANCE of SCIENCE :—TIME and TIDE: 
a Romance of the Moon. By Sir Ronert S. Batt, LL.D., F.R.S. Third 
Edition, Revised. Small post 8vo. cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


BEAUTIFUL BRITAIN : the Scenery and Splendours of 
the United Kingdom. Specially approved by Her Sadueny Queen Victoria, 
consisting of 196 photo reproductions of the most noteworthy scenes in ibess 
islands, withaccompanying Text. This is an Adition de Luxe, and is beauti- 
fully got up. Large 4to. 21s. 


EVENINGS at the MICROSCOPE; or, Researches 
among the Minuter Organs and Forms of Animal Life. By the late P. H. 
Gosse, F.R.S. A new Edition, revised by F. Jerrrey Bert, M.A. 
Secretary R.M.S., Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Zoolegy in King’s 
College, London. Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 5s. 


LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. ; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
BRIGHTON: 129 NORTH STREET. 
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JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS. 


IN BELLES LETTRES. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
POEMS. By Louisa Sore. With a Memoir, an Appre- 


ciation by Frederic Harrison, and a Portrait. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


SOME WHIMS of FATE. By Ménie Dowie. 


Post 8vo. coloured edges, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE LITERARY SHOP, and other Tales. By Jaxes 


L. Forp. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 
NEW BALLADS. By Joun Davinson. With a Title- 


page and Cover Design by Walter West. Fep. 8vo. buckram, 4s. 6d. net. 


THE YELLOW BOOK. Vol. XI. 


Small 4to. 342 pages, and 12 IIlustrations, Title-page and Cover 
Design by Nellie Syrett. 5g, net. 


The LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS by 


Max Beerbohm B. Paul Neuman 
F. B. Money Coutts ‘Tessa Mackenzie 
Henry Harland Reginald Turner 
H. S. Salt Constance Finch 
Olive Custance Stanley V. Makower 
J. S. Pyke Nott Ada Radford 
Robert Shews Charles Catty 
Constance Cottercll Eugene Benson 
Baron Corvo Elsie Higginbotham 
Alma Strettell la D'Arcy 
H. Gilbert 

The ART CONTRIBUTIONS by 
Max Beerbohm Francis Howard 
Charles Robinson C, F. Pears 
Charles Conder Patten Wilson, 
Gertrude Prideaux-Brune 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
SONGS from the GREEK. By Jane Minor Sepewick. 


Fep. 3s. 6d. net. 
UNITS. Poems by Winirrep Lucas. Fep. 3s. 6d. net. 
VIGNETTES. A Miniature Journal of Whim and Senti- 
net. 


ment. By Hunert CRacKANTHORPE. Fep. 2s. 6d. 


SCHOLAR GIPSIES. By Jonn Bucuay. With 7 Etch- 
ings by D. Y. Cameron, Crown 8vo. (“ Arcady Library”), 5s. net. 
“ Mr. Buchan's delightful book.” —G/asgow Herald. 
“ His descriptions of nature in her various moods are full of a subtle grace and 
charm. He is more of a scholar than Richard Jefferies, and quite as much of a 


gipsy."— Times. 


ENGLISH EPITHALAMIES. By H. Case. 
Crown 8vo. (‘‘ Bodley Head Anthologies”), 5s. net. 
“A fine set of poems, one full enough to bring something hitherto unread before 
the deepest student of Elizabethan literature, and representative enough to include 
the best of their period.”—Scotsman. 


IN the DORIAN MOOD. Poems by Vicror Piarr. 


rown 5s. net. 


“ Humanity and humour are in these dexterous and accomplished poems ; a heart 
beats in them, and the cries of their cadences are real.”"— Daily Chronicle. 


UNDER QUICKEN BOUGHS. Poems by Nora Hopper. 


Crown Svo., ss. net. 
“ Passion and power manifest themselves again and again." —Black and White, 


POEMS. By F. B. Money Coutts. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
net. 
“ Marked all through by great vigour, compression of thought, and particularly 
by descriptive force and fitness.”"—Statist. 


OXFORD CHARACTERS. By Witt 
Folio, £3 3s. net. (Also 25 Copies Artist's Proofs, £6 6s. net.) 

“No Oxford man who has gone down less than twenty years will willingly live 
without the admirable series of portraits contained in ‘Oxford Characters.’..... . 
Nothing so good as the portraits has come out of Oxford within our memory.” 

National Observer. 


GREEN ARRAS. Poems by Laurence Hovusmay. 
With 6 Iilustrations, Title-page, Cover Design, and End papers by the 
Author. Crown 8vo. ss. net. 


MUSA PISCATRIX. By Joun Bucuay. With 6 Etch- 
ings by E. Philip Pimlott. Crown 8vo. (‘‘ Bodley Head Anthologies”), ss. 


POSIES OUT of RINGS. By Wituiam Txeopore 
aaa With Title-page designed by Patten Wilson, Square 16mo, 2s. 6d. 
net. 


The Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


“EDINBURGH” EDITION, 
Ten Vols. &vo. price 6s. each. 


VOLUME I. NOW READY, AND TO RE CONTINUED IN MONTHLY 
VOLUMES TILL COMPLETED. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
LORD MACAULAY. 


COMPLETE IN TEN VOLUMES, price 6s. each. 


Vols. 1-4. HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

Vols. s—7. ESSAYS; BIOGRAPHIES; INDIAN PENAL CODE; and 
CONTRIBUTIONS to KNIGHT'S “QUARTERLY MAGAZINE.” 

Vol. 8. SPEECHES; LAYS of ANCIENT ROME; and MISCELLA- 
NEOUS POEMS. 

Vols. 9 and 10. The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAULAY. By the 
Right Hon. Sir G. O. Trevetvan, Bart., M.P. 


NEW ROMANCE BY WILLIAM MOBRIS. 


The WELL AT THE WORLD'S END. 


A Tale. By Witttam Morris, Author of “‘ The Earthly Paradise." 2 vols. 
8s. 
os NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of GEORGE 


. ROMANES, M.A.,LL.D., F.R.S. Written and Edited by his Wire. 
Jith Portrait and 2 Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The LIFE of SIR KENELM DIGBY. 


By one of his Descendants, the Author of “‘ The Life of a Conspirator,” 
“A Life of Archbishop Laud,” “‘ The Life of a Prig,” &c. With 7 lilus- 
trations. 8vo. 16s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


LECTURES on the COUNCIL of 


TRENT delivered at Oxford 1892-3. By James A. Frovupe, late Regius 
Professor of Modern History. Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. By Atrrep 


Wener, Professor in the University of Strasburg. Authorized Translation 
from the Fifth French Edition. By Franx Tuitty, A.M., Ph.D., Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Missouri. 8vo. 16s. 


The PHARSALIA of LUCAN. Translated 


into blank Verse, with some Notes. By Eowarp Rip.ey, Q.C., sometime 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. Crown Svo. 14s. (ln a few days. 


The ASNEID of VERGIL. Books VII.- 


XII. Translated into English Verse. Py James Ruoaprs. Crown $vo. ss. 
“One who cannot read Latin could not find an interpreter of the who 
would at once delight so much and give him so true an idea of the original : and the 
completion of the book deserves a welcome both from classical students and from 
lovers of poetry." —Scofsman. 


CHRIST CHURCH SERMONS. By the 


Rev. E. F. Samrson, M.A., Student and Tutor and formerly Censor of 
Christ Church, Oxford. Crown Svo. 6s. 


A HISTORY of SCULPTURE. By 


Professors ALLAN Marovanp and A. L. Froraincuam, Junr., of Prince- 
ton College. With 113 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
By A. H. 


DANTON, and other Verse. 


Beesry. Fep. 4s. 6d. 
NEW BOOK BY ANTHONY HOPE. 


The HEART of PRINCESS OSRA. By 


Antuonxy Hore. With 9 Illustrations by John Williamson. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ A masterpiece of dainty fancy, a work instinct with no common fascination. 
What is more, the book, slight as it is, will not only add lustre to a reputation that 
is brilliant already. but also inspire the confident hope that the author may rise to 
higher things."—National Observer. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. 378. 
OCTOBER, 1896. 8vo. price 6s. 
1, NAPOLEON III. 

2. CATHOLIC MYSTICS OF THE 


&. THE DUKE OF ARGYLL ON 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF BE- 


MIDDLE AGES. LIEF. 
3. WOMAN UNDER THE ENG- | 9. BEETHOVEN'S NINE SYM- 
LISH LAW. PHONIES. 
4. “FEDERALISING THE UNI- | LADY ARABELLA STUART 
TED KINGDOM. AND THE VENETIAN 
s. NEW VIEWS ABOUT MARS. ARCHIVES. 
6. THE DROPMORE PAPERS. 1x. THE COUNTRY AND THE 
7. THE KINGDOM OF FIFE. MINISTRY. 
Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—November. 


A BOYAR OF THE TERRIBLE. | THE “ PEKING GAZETTE” AND 
By Frep. Wuisuaw. (Concluded.) CHINESE POSTING, By E. H. 

Chaps. XXI1.-XXVI. PARKER. 

UNDER THE WILLOWS. By | THE PRINCESS DESIRFE. By 
Grant ALLEN. Cuementina Brack. Chaps. IX.- 

BLNDI MIKLOS. From the Hun- XI. 

garian of Benedek Elek. By SELINA AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. 


Gave. ~ - 
ANOTHER ARCADY. By Axpssw Laxe. 


THE BODLEY IIEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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‘KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO. LTD. 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOK BY “A SON OF THE MARSHES.” 


IN THE GREEN LEAF AND THE 


SERE. 


By “A SON OF THE MARSHES.* 
With numerous Illustrations by George C. Haité and Dorothy C. Nicholl. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION. 


MOLTKE’S LETTERS TO HIS WIFE. 
With an Introduction by SIDNEY WHITMAN. 
WITH PORTRAITS OF MOLTKE AND HIS WIFE NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED, 


And a Genealogical Tree in Facsimile of the Field-Marshal’s Handwriting. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 


AN EGYPTIAN READING BOOK for BEGINNERS. 
Being a Series of Historical, Funereal, Moral, Religious, d Mythological 
Texts printed in Hieroglyphic Characters, together with a Transliteration and 
a complete Vocabulary. By E. A. WALLIS Bunce, Li: D. Demy 8vo. 
15s. net. 


LIFE of PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 'y Epwarp 
Dowpven, LL.D., D.C.L., Oxford. With Portrait. N w and Cheaper 
Edition. ’ Post 8vo. 12s. net. 


ALSO A NEW EDITION OF 
TRANSCRIPTS and STUDIES. By the Same Author. 


Second and Cheap Edition. 6s. 


RELIGIOUS FAITH. By the Rev. H. Hucues, Author 
Supernatural Morals” and “The Theory of Inference.” 


CHESS OPENINGS— ANCIENT and MODERN. 


Revised and Corrected up to the Present Time by the best Authorities. By 
. FreeporouGu and C. E. RaANKEN. Third Edition. Large post 8vo. 8s, 


JOHNSON’S LIVES of the POETS. A New Edition 


in 6 vols. The Original Text restored. With about 30 Portraits. 
and Introduction by ArTHuR WauGu. Vols. I.-VI. Fep. bel 
ea) 


A PLEA for GOD and ASPIRATIONS for MAN. by 


Zeno. Fep. 8vo. rs. 6d. 


MARCELLA GRACE. By Rosa MutLHoLitanp. An 


entirely New Edition, with Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SUNRISE STORIES : a Glance at the Literature of 


Japan. By Rocer Riorpan and Tozo Takayvanaci. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE CHAURAPANCHASIKA. By Sir Epwin Arno_p, 
K.C.L. C.S.1., Author of “‘ The Light of Asia.” Royal 
‘mmediately. 


THE SILENCE of DEAN MAITLAND. By Maxwet 


Gray. _ With numerous Illustrations, Title-page, and Cover Desi: 
F. Hamilton Jackson. Post 8vo. 6s. 


EVERY-DAY CHARACTERS. By WintHrop Mack- 


worTH PraEp. Profusely illustrated by Cecil Aldin, a specially 
designed Cover in Colours. Crown 4to. 6s. In the press. 


ALL FELLOWS. By Laurence With 7 


Illustrations, and Title-page and cover specially designed by the Author. 
Daintily printed by Ballantyne. Imperial 16mo. 6s. (ln the press. 


THE MAN WHO BECAME a SAVAGE: a Story of 


Our Own Times. By Wittiam T. Hornanay, Author of “« Two Years ina 
— &c.- With numerous Illustrations, and Cover in Colours. Crown 
vo. 6s. (/mmediately. 


THE GARDEN of ROMANCE; being a Collection of 
the best Short Stories of all Ages and Countries. Edited by Ernest Ruys. 
Fep. 4to. 6s. (/n the press. 


THE | POLAR AURORA. By Atrrep Ancor. Trans- 


from the French. Crown 8vo. 5s. (International Scientific Series.) 


(Next week. 
PARENTS and CHILDREN. By Cuartotte M. Mason. 
Demy 8vo. [/n the press. 


THE MYSTERIES of MAGIC. A Digest of the Writings 
of Extpnas Lfvi. With Biographical and Critical Essay by ArTHUR 
Epwarp Waite. Second and Revised Edition. Demy 8vo. [/n the press. 


THE LETTERS of DE BROSSES. Translated by Lord 


Ronatp Gower. Fep. 4to. the press. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of MADAME GUYON. _ inning 


in full by Toomas Taytor ALLEN, Bengal Civil Service (retired 
on press. 


A BULGARIAN-ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By W. R 


Morritt. Crown 8vo. 
INCIDENTS in INDIA, and MEMORIES of the 


MUTINY. With some Acouunt of Alexander's Horse and the 1st Bengal 
Cavalry. By General ALEXANDER. Edited by F. W. Prrv. Demy 8vo. 
(/n the press. 


IN the LAND of the BORA; or, Camp-Life and Sport 


in Dalmatia and the Herzegovina. By ** Swarrie,” Author of “ Guay 
Rifle, and Hound.” With 1o Full-page Illustrations ‘by H. nan Demy 
8vo. 158. In the press. 


GLIMPSES of SUNNY LANDS. By R. W. W. Cryvan. 


Crown 8vo. Un the press. 


NOTES on CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. By the Right 


Rev. Epwarp Bacsuawe, Bishop of Nottingham. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
(Shortly. 


SAINT BENEDICT. By the Very Rev. Canon Woops, 
O.S.B. From the Italian of Tosti. With Authentic Portrait of St. Benedict, 
and other I!lustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. [ Shortly. 


THE LIFE of OUR LADYE. Compiled from the most 
Authoritative Sources by ‘‘ M. P.” With a Preface by His Eminence the 
Carpinat ArcupisHor of WesrminstEeR. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [Shortly. 


BY THE LATE LORD LEIGHTON. 


ADDRESSES TO THE STUDENTS OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. By the late Lop 


LEIGHTON, P.R.A. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BY W. Y. FLETCHER. 


FOREIGN BOOKBINDINGS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
Examples, selected on account of their Beauty or Historical Interest. With an Introduction and Descriptions by W. Y. FLETCHER, 
F.S.A. (late Assistant-Keeper, Department of Printed Books, British,Museum). The Plates printed in Facsimile by W. Griggs, Chromo 
lithographer to Her Majesty the Queen. Folio, limited to 500 Copies, £3 3s. net. 


[/mmediately. 


Illustrations of more than 60 


[/n the press. 


PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. 


AS A NEWSPAPER, 


Printed for the Proprietors by SpoTTISWOODE & New-street Square, E.C., an 
38 Southampton | of Se. Panl, Covent Garden, in the County of London. 


Street, Strand, Parish of 
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